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THANKS TO VICTOR’S GREATER FINGER ROOM 


Over the sound drum. . . under the large sprocket . . . 
into the easily accessible film channel—these are the 
simple highlights of threading a Victor. Yes, fingers— 
young and old—quickly learn this easy lacing. The 
reason is... simplicity . . . more finger room. 


Such exclusive Victor features as 180 degree Swing-Out 
Lens Mount, Duo-Flexo Pawls, Spira-Draft Lamp House, 
and Safety Film Trips give greatest protection to valuable 
films. Both new and experienced operators prefer this 
extra security and trouble-free operation. Yes, your 


films are safer—as well as brilliantly projected 
—with a Victor. 


Check this Victor Oversize Sprocket. 
Note the greater film surface . . . five teeth 
engage the film (instead of three as in 
ordinary projectors). 
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Something goes into Da-Lite Screens 





that can’t be measured by light meters, 
tests of tensile strength or other physi- 
cal gauges of value. It is the priceless 
ingredient of specialized knowledge | 
gained from over 36 years of screen 


making. This ingredient is your guar- 





antee of correct design, brighter, clearer 





projection and long, dependable per- — 





formance. Ask your supplier for | 
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846. us. Pat. oF. 


Glass-Beaded 


LATE eT I Lids wit 
STANDARD CHALLENGER 


Locks automaticaJly at correct picture proportions (an exclusive 
Da-Lite feature). Square sizes (see above) for slides adjust to 
rectangular proportions for movies. 






































ELECTROL 
Electrically operated. For large class- 
rooms and auditoriums. 10 sizes, 
from 8 ft. wide to 16 ft. wide in- 


MODEL B 
Roller mounted screen in protective 
metal case. 12 sizes— 30” x 40” to 









DELUXE CHALLENGER 84” x 84” inclusive. clusive. 
Extra large tripod screen with a 
crank-operated extension rod to Write for descriptive literature! Address Dept. ES-3. 









raise fabric to operating position. 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, Inc. 


2723 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 
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SCREEN PICTURES 


...and Still Enough Light for Note-taking 


Brilliant, sparkling screen images that capture and hold 
attention .. . yet still enough light at every desk for student 
note-taking or sketching . . . that is one of the outstanding 
advantages of the Bausch & Lomb Model B Balopticon’. 
This feature is also particularly helpful in the maintenance 
of discipline among younger students. 

Utilizing standard lantern slides, the Model B Balopticon 
projects screen images that are not only of maximum bril- 
liance, but which are critically sharp from one edge of the 
screen to the other. In design, performance, initial cost and 
cost of operation, it is ideally adapted to school use. For full 
information write Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 688 St. Paul 


Street, Rochester 2, N. Y. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


BAUSCH 6 LOMB 


ESTABLISHED 1853 
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TRANSCRIPTIONS 


“TUNEFUL TALES" series 
to assist the Kindergarten and pri- 
mary grade teachers in developing 
the first and very important listen- 
ing habits of the young child. Writ- 
ten, adapted and directed by Martha 
Blair Fox—well known specialist in 
the psychology and listening inter- 
ests of children 
No expense has 
production and 
“TUNEFUL TALES". 
on unbreakable records. 
consists of 


designed 


been spared in the 
talent costs of 


They are cut 
Series No. | 


“The Three Little Pigs'' 





"The Little Engine That Could"’ 

** Johnny-Cake"’ > 

"'The Shoemaker And The Elves'’ Sry 
"The Laughing Jack O'Lantern’’ Le 

Series No. 2 = 

"*White Easter Rabbit'' (now ready) fg 
"Peter Rabbit’ Wes 

“Little Black Sambo'' Si 

"The Little Grey Pony"’ re 24 

(in production) =¥ 


“DINNER PARTY" 

and sound film for train- 
the high 
to make the aud- 
and 


2-reel !émm color 


table etiquette at school 
age It is designed 
ience feel a part of the ‘Dinner Party’, 
by associating the idea of correct etiquette 
with sociability time, 
the students are encouraged to 
of good 


ing in 


level 


and having a good 
inquire and 
seek out the rules table manners. 
Provided with a 
booklet of inestimable value to 


and 


25-page 
the teacher 


comprehensive, 


during after class use 
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""PRIMARY READING SERIES" 
(Paul Hoefler Production) 








& minutes each, color and sound Builds 
fundamental word concepts in the young 
child's basic vocabulary. Employs a new 
technique in figure animation to enhance 
realism and arrest attention. 
"CAPITAL CITIES SERIES" 
(Paul Hoefler Production) 
A copyrighted series of forty-nine subjects, 


one each of the 48 State Capitals, and one 
of the National Capital, in color and sound 


treated with invaluable educational 
technique. Ready for release: Salt Lake City, 
Santa Fe, Denver, Sacremento, Carson City, 
Salem, Phoenix, Olympia and Boise 


"DEATH VALLEY NATIONAL MONUMENT" 
(Paul Hoefler Production) 

—!2 minutes, color and sound. A problem 
and thought-provoking treatment of fascin- 
ating Death Valley. Pictures the unique ex- 
tremes that are found in this weird and 
silent region. An educational film that is 
rated the best of its type. 
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SIMMEL- MESERvEy 
educational films & transcrip 
created to meet the highest teaching 
technique require 
audio-visual-eau 


ments of leading 
cation authorities 
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“JUNIOR PROM" 


Z-reel, lémm kodachrome, sound educa- 
tional film of exceptional cultural value in 
the field of etiquette covering the major 


problems of ‘'‘dating'' encountered by young 
people It presents a high-standard pattern 
of positive behavior for and 
college students at a semi-formal party. Di- 
rected by qualified authorities in education- 
al techniques 


high-school 


and motion picture dramatic 


treatment 


‘‘PALOMINO GOLDEN HORSE" 


|-reel—!émm color and sound film for ele- 
mentary grades. Helps students make the 
transition from their generalized love of 
horses toward a practical attitude regard- 
ing horse-raising, the history of the horse 
and the fundamentals of horsemanship 


"MONARCH BUTTERFLY" 


400 feet, |iémm color and sound. Excep 
tionally brilliant photography of its evolu- 
tion from caterpillar to adult. Suitable for 
science classes as well as for elementary 
grades 

“INCAS OF PERU" 
| reel, |6mm color and sound. Covers recent 
and ancient history of the Incas. 
rays an Oe Nn ei 
Ses, ae Tate a -. Sx is" e 


Write for your free copy of our Brochure containing 
complete catalog of educational films and transcriptions. 


SIMMEL --- MESERVEY 


producers of educational films and transcriptions 


Suite 316, 
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9538 Brighton 
FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS: Animex, Export Division, Ha 
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BESELER MODEL OA2 


TRANSPARENT 
and OPAQUE 
Vy PROJECTOR 


Specially designed for the 


various needs of the classroom 
























From this one machine — from this BESELER 
engineering triumph — you can obtain perfect 





Opaque or transparent projection. 













You can show a book page. . . or a biological specimen . . . 
in faithful detail and color — and then switch to film or 






slides simply by pulling a lever. 






The BESELER Model OA2 provides unmatched screen 
illumination of Coins, Stamps or other Actual Objects . 

Book Pages . . . Slides. . . Pamphlets. . . Films . . . Postcards 
Snapshots . . . Clippings . . . Letters . . . Photographic nega- 









tives for making enlargements . . . Magazine Articles and 






Advertisements . . . Standard Slides and Opaque Material up 
to 6/4" x 61/4". 
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Dealers everywhere will be showing this amazing projector 
by mid-September. However — as delivery takes four weeks 
— you may wish to ORDER NOW. 











Write for descriptive literature 
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LET OUR ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT SOLVE YOUR INDIVIDUAL PROJECTOR PROBLEMS 
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FINEST tN REEL ENTERTAINMENT 











Complete, originally illustrated visualizations 
of 3 outstanding classics in FULL COLOR 


2" x 2" Slides (Approximately 120 slides. May be purchased in 
full set or four parts) 


35mm Slidefilms (Approximately 120 frames) 


New in conception and treatment, these PICTOREEL productions afford students 
the opportunity to visualize period costume, architecture, manners, as well as the 
pageantry and adventure of the stories themselves. 





IVANHOE TREASURE ISLAND THREE MUSKETEERS 


... by Sir Walter Scott. High- ... by Robert Louis Stevenson. ... by Alexandre Dumas. The 
lights of the story have been As Jim Hawkins relates his ex- whole panorama of I7th Cen- 
condensed into a fascinating periences, the magic of the tury France is captured by this 
production. story is vividly recreated. exciting visualization, 


4 ) 
NOTE: We do not offer these visualizations as 
substitutes for textbook study, but rather as a stim- 
ulus toward further reading and research. These 
visual aids are a modern tool to be used by the 
teacher for more interesting development of the 

{ courses in question. ] 














AT YOUR DEALER, OR ORDER BY COUPON 



































2'' x 2°" Slides 

| 35mm i 

i Slidefilms Full Set Part i 

§ '!VANHOE i 

| TREASURE ISLAND , 

3 La 

4 THE THREE MUSKETEERS b 

a J 

2"' x2" Slides — full i NAME . eee Te TT TOT TTT CCE VEC CET TORT PTE eT TOT re i 

set (approximately 120 3 = ADDRESS saiacisa eae tock Sede Ch cate dose SP ah Aces eat Ne a 
slides), $15.75... or, | CITY Se eee Sn ee! Re rs ee. Se ae Ts #}; a Avellabt in PIC 
vatiabdie soon in ° 
four parts, at $4.25 1 Check Money Order C.O.D. ' TOREEL Home Movies 


each part. . . . black-and-white, 


1émm sound, 16mm 


etcotme PICTORIAL FILMS, Inc. Ja 


frames), $9.75 com- 
plete. R.K.0. BUILDING RADIO CITY 20, WN. Y. 
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BETTER SOUND —CLEARER PROJECTION 


— SIMPLER OPERATION 


The new RCA 16mm Sound Film Projector, Model PG-201, 
is a de luxe equipment ideally suited for school use. 


Readily portable, it’s contained in two carrying cases— 
one for the projector and built-in sound amplifier, the other 
for the speaker and equipment accessories. 


The silver-coated pyrex glass reflector, large ‘aspheric’ 
condenser and fast F 1.6 “coated” projector lens mean more 
light on the screen—better picture definition. The powerful 
four-stage amplifier and precision-engineered mechanical filter 
provide high-fidelity sound reproduction at the originally 
recorded pitch. 


Convenient to use, easy to operate, simple to maintain, 
the new RCA 16mm Projector is the logical choice for school 
use. Before you invest in any new projection equipment get 
the story on the new RCA machine. Write today to the Edu- 
cational Department 27-C, RCA Victor Division, Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Camden, N. J. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 















RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION. CAMDEN. H.J. 
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VICARIOUS 
LEARNING 
thru 


Perspective in AUCIO- — /su ttn 


Visual Education 


A masterful exposition of the function of audio- 
visual materials and their proper integration 


with the whole structure of the learning process. 


EDWARD G. OLSEN, Director 
School and Community Relations 
Washington State Office of Public 
Instruction, Olympia, Washington 


= Speech—W riting—Formulae 





VICARIOUS LEARNING 
thru 
AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 
(Mechanical Representations of Reality) 


Pictures—Slides—Filmstrips—Motion Pictures— 
Radio—Recordings—Dramatics—Television 





DIRECT LEARNING 
thru 
FIRST-HAND EXPERIENCES 
(immediate Sensory Contacts With Reality) 


Resource Visitors—interviews—Field Trips—Surveys— 


Extended Field Studies—Camping—Service Projects—W ork Experiences 





HOW THE SCHOOL PROMOTES LEARNING 


UBLIC education has always moved ahead by fits 

and starts. Memoriter recitation, the monitor 

system, object lesson teaching, demonstrations, 
supervised study, the project method, the problem 
method, ability groupings, audio-visual aids—these and 
many other such “methods” have had their enthusias- 
tic advocates who have crusaded accordingly. Such 
proponents have thereby left their influence upon cur- 
rent school practice as well as their names in our 
histories of education. 

Let us frankly admit that these professional cru- 
sades are both the strength and the weakness of 
modern education. They give it strength because only 
a crusader can expect to modify established thinking 
and practice. Unless someone comes along so intrigued 
with a new approach that he is willing to go “all out”’ 
for it, the very weight of opposing tradition will likely 
crush him before his voice can be heard. Yet, on the 
other hand, there is the undeniable fact that too often 
these valued crusaders themselves lose perspective upon 
the total educational problem, and hence tend to de- 
velop one-sided or unbalanced school programs. Ob- 
serving that situation, the general public as well as the 
bulk of the profession itself soon begins to discredit 
even the real values inherent in the new approach or 
movement, 

[t is possible that both the strength and the weak- 
ness just mentioned are characteristic of the current 
audio-visual education movement. There is probably 
real danger that we who are enthusiastic for audio-visual 
materials and procedures may have our own blind 
spots. Let us, therefore, briefly review the whole prob- 
lem of instructional approaches, sticking to funda- 
mentals as we do so. 


Function of Education 


We shall doubtless all agree that the primary func- 
tion of education is to transmit, create, interpret and 


evaluate experience. We know that in the very process 
of learning specific personal experiences are organized 
by the learner into abstract generalizations, and that 
these generalizations themselves become more meaning- 
ful as the context of previous experience is progressive- 
ly widened. That is how education proceeds, stimulating 
the student to an ever-broadening and more realistic 
understanding of himself within his world. Dewey put 
the point neatly when he remarked that “education is 
the reconstruction of experience.” The instructional 
problem, therefore, is basically that of choosing and 
utilizing those particular types of experience in the 
community, as well as within the classroom, which in 
each specific situation will most effectively help the 
pupil learn to live successfully in his varied personal, 
social, economic and civic relationships. 

By way of illustration consider the newborn child. 
Here is an infant with no ideas, no skills, no attitudes, 
no viewpoints. He is just an egocentric organism ut- 
terly unable at this stage to deal adequately with his 
environment. Yet within a few short years this help- 
less child must learn at least minimum adjustment pat- 
terns of behavior. How will he learn to meet his needs? 
What approaches to environmental realities will he 
find worthwhile? What instructional procedures should 
we (his teachers) accordingly expect to use? Perhaps 
reference to the accompanying chart may help to 
clarify our own thinking about this central problem of 
effective learning and hence of desirable teaching 
method. 


How We Learn 
Avenues of learning experience—or types of instruc- 
tional approach—may be grouped in three major cate- 
gories or levels. Each level of experience is here classi- 
fied according to the degree of reality it intrinsically 
represents. We should note that the primary learning 
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level is that of direct, first-hand experience through 
sensory contacts with the realities of the learners’ own 
environment ; that the secondary level offers vicarious 
mediated experience through audio-visual representa- 
tion of reality; and that the third learning level, also 
vicarious, is composed fundamentally of talk about 
reality. Let us remember also that successful learning 
and hence effective teaching proceeds generally from 
the concrete to the abstract, and that the younger 
the learner the more concrete his learning experiences 
need to be. 

Consider again the young child. One of life’s reali- 
ties which he needs to experience for his own protec- 
tion is that of fire. How can he learn about fire’ One 
way would be for his mother to tell him about it. She 
could say that there is in the world a yellow-reddish 
thing called fire which is hot and will hurt him if |! 
touches it. Another approach would be to show the 
child some photographs of fire, perhaps technicolor 
motion pictures of leaping flames complete with sound 
effects. A third approach to the fire problem would 
be to let the child see an actual fire, to watch how 
quickly it can consume combustible materials, and 
perhaps even to thrust his own finger momentarily 
into the flames. Such are the three approaches to the 
reality of fire—through symbols, through representa- 
tion, and through direct sensory contact. Is it not ob- 
vious that all three approaches are desirable if most 
effective learning is to occur? 


ic 


As further illustration consider the urban adoles 
cent. One of the realities of life about which he should 
be well informed is that of slum housing. The writer 
once took a New York college sociology class on a 
field trip to investigate slum housing in the great 
metropolis. That field trip had been preceded by several 
week’s study of the housing problem in New York. 
Those students had already read books about slums and 
had seen pictures of slum conditions. Now they actually 
stood in an “old-law” tenement, officially condemned 
as unfit for human habitation nearly a half century 
previously, but typical of those still occupied by a 
third of all the people in New York. Suddenly two 
of the students turned to their trip leader and excitedly 
said, “We've read all about slums—we’ve seen plenty 
of pictures of slum housing—but we didn’t dream it 
was anything like this! Why doesn’t somebody do 
something about it?’ ... Through that one vital ex- 
perience had come a sense of realism together with 
an emotionalized conviction of social need which was 
not achieved through either the symbols or the repre 
sentations of slum housing conditions. 


Many of us have rightly protested against verbalism 
in teaching, but let us not be content with our partial 
success. We still have far to go— not only quanti- 
tatively (in expanding and extending the use of audio- 
visual materials as commonly understood) but alsé 
qualitatively—to develop school programs based even 
more directly upon extensive first-hand sensory ex 
perience with physical and social reality. In terms of 
the learning chart, our own thinking and school prac- 
tice needs to move both horizontally (within each 
chart category) and vertically (into other chart cate- 
gories). If we have been concentrating unduly upon 
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the motion picture for example, we might weil explore 
also the audio-visual possibilities inherent in flat pic- 
tures, filmstrips, radio transcriptions, and the like. 
Similarly, if we have been using field trips alone as a 
form of direct experience, we should examine the 
learning values in resource visitors to the classroom, 
student interviews in the field, surveys within the com- 
munity, and so-on. Finally, if we have been hitherto 
content with either audio-visual or first-hand experi- 
ences as learning approaches, let us henceforth make 
balanced use of all three avenues of learning exper- 


1ences., 


All Three Levels Needed 


The point should be stressed that every type of 
learning material and experience is valuable under ap- 
propriate circumstances. There is no approach that is 
“best” under all conditions. In general, however, we 
must emphasize the fact that direct experience is 
foundational to all other, and that first-hand study, 
the starting point in education, nevertheless requires 
interpretation and evaluation through reading and dis- 
cussion if valid concepts are to be formed by the 
learner. Personal experience without interpretation 
through words and other symbols is mere sensation, not 
education ; mastery of words without experiential con- 
text to give them meaning is merely verbalization, not 
functional learning. Education that is meaningful, ef- 
fective, and thus worthwhile always requires thoughtful, 
verbal expression of adequate personal experience. 


That is why our professional conception of instruc- 
tional materials and experiences has broadened enor- 
mously in recent years. Today we recognize the equal 
importance of first-hand, audio-visual and symbolic 
experiences in education, and we agree with our Na- 
tional Education Association when it asserts that “the 
community should be freely used as a laboratory for 
suitable pupil experiences under school supervision.” 
The need for greatly extended direct experience with 
community life is likewise emphasized by the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education of the American Council 
on Education. That influential commission reports 
that “the circumstances of our time make it imperative 
that the schools should offer children more than book 
learning in the classrooms. It must, indeed, make use 
of all the community's resources for providing chil- 
dren with direct and valuable contacts with environ- 
mental reality. Experimentation along this line has al- 
ready begun in schools at every level but it needs to be 
extended with great rapidity.’ 

\ccordingly, we now stress the appropriate school 
use of field trips, resource visitors, student interviews, 
service projects, camping activities, work experiences, 
radio programs, recordings, transcriptions, films, slides, 
objects, specimens, models, flat pictures and the like, 
as well as greatly increased use of books, periodicals, 


National Education Association. “Proposals for Public Edu- 
ation in Post-War America,” pp. 9,15. Washington; National 
Education Association, April, 1944, 


2 Commission on Teacher Education of the American Coun- 
il on Education, “Teachers For Our Times”, p. 136. Wash- 
ington: The Council, 1944. 
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newspapers, and other printed materials. Such instruc- 
tional procedures—carefully planned, coordinated and 
evaluated—are the essential tools for learning and 
teaching in the modern school. 


Avoid the Basic Error 

Education cannot be wholly confined within the four 
walls of a classroom, no matter how replete that room 
may be with all the new books and all the latest equip- 
ment for presenting either symbolic or represented 
versions of reality. Words, however realistic, are only 
abstract symbols in the classroom. Audio-visual mater 
ials, however vivid, are still second-hand impressions 
of reality when presented to school pupils. So far as 
feasible we must also arrange direct experience; we 
must lead our pupils out of the classroom and into the 
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larger world, there for themselves to see, hear, touch, 
taste and smell the significant realities of life today. 
To do less than this is to fail in our full function as 
realistic teachers of modern youth. Traditional school 
people are often so preoccupied with the symbols of 
experience that they neglect both representations of 
reality and direct experience itself. Let us who have 
gone beyond their limited approach not make the same 
mistake in our turn! Let us not become so enamored 
of equipment and materials for representing reality 
that we minimize the learning significance of direct 


community experience under school guidance. Let us 


keep our professional perspective, remembering always 
that we learn what we live as we intelligently partict- 
pate in living—and that life is truly lived in that real 
world across the classroom threshold. 


etting Our Front Yard in Order 


Presenting some heartfelt and emphatic sugges- 
tions for uncluttering the audio-visual field. 


ND NOW that we have definitely decided that 

Visual-Auditory Aids have made giant strides, 

due to this ghastly war, and that they are due 
for even more Seven [League bootsteps when the boys 
are all home, let’s get our front yards in order to do 
a more efficient job in this post-war world. 


Catalogues 


A thorough housecleaning of the Museum and Visual 
Education department recently inherited by the writer 
found ten waste baskets filled with catalogues of every 
description, shape, kind and form smiling at us. For- 
tunately we have a baler or they would have repre- 
sented ten waste baskets filled with sheer waste. The 
pulper did eventually make more paper of them 
probably to go out to the world as more catalogues 

of various sizes, format and importance. 

Why can’t Visual Education Directors decide upon 
a definite form for all announcements of films ete? 
From those catalogues we saved at Radnor we have 
made a card index catalogue with easily found classi- 
fications which the teacher in need of films can use 
“when in a hurry”. We used the 3” x5" filing card 
because the most frequently purchased filing case ac- 
commodates that size. Many of the descriptions of films 
had to be cut down to fit the card or were cleverly 
overlapped by the pupils who were assisting in the 
job. 

As a result of a little horse sense and efficiency our 
files have been consulted at least 300% more than they 
were in previous years, by admission of the file con- 
sulters themselves. To advertise to our eighty-seven 
teachers the advent of the new system of finding films 
we issued a bulletin listing all the classifications we 
had made. We did not use the Dewey Decimal System 
for it must be admitted that not all teachers understand 


the system and its mysteries even those with their 


ROBERT B. NIXON 
Director of Visual Education 
Radnor Public Schools, Wayne, Pa. 


master’s degree. We catalogued by subjects covered 
in the curriculum and those units or topics found 
under those subjects. With the exception of Chemistry, 
Physics, Geography and Economic Geography there 
was little need for cross-indexing. 

Each card has printed on it the additional data fol- 
lowing: source (in code), sound or silent, size film, 
subjects listed under, free or rental fees, color or 
black and white. The source is that which we use 


most frequently. There is no need to place on our 


cards the sources in far western United States or 
more than one thousand miles from “home”. Rental 
fees are for one day and two days. With this informa- 
tion the teacher ordering films is armed with the ma- 
terial to copy on her order blanks (one for each film) 
made the same size 3” x 5”. From her order blanks we 
can make the final order to go to distributors and file 
her blanks for future reference when film bookings 
are confirmed and films received. 


Why can’t all film catalogues be in card index form 
sent us in such form by the producers, distribu- 

tors and libraries of films? We spent hundreds of hours 
(pupils’ and teachers’) making this catalogue. It took 
two catalogues of each kind to make our catalogue 
on filing cards. Wouldn't it be more economical, for 
example, to receive from Y.M.C.A. a bundle of cards 
to be placed in our files with instructions to discard 
cards of films which have been discontinued? Visual 
Education Directors would be willing to pay for 
catalogues if produced in this form. They would mean 
order instead of chaos in cramped quarters and time- 
pressured atmosphere of carrying a regular classroom 
schedule plus visual education duties. EDUCATIONAL 








SCKEEN should wage a campaign to have all films of 
fered schools announced in this form. Such announce 
ments would be saved rather than tossed into a crowd 


ed drawer or waste basket . and forgotten. 


Order Blanks 


With the many duplications of old and current cata 
logues we also inherited Heinz’s 57 varieties of ordet 
blanks. They measured from post card size to twelve 
inches in length! Imagine keeping such a bedlam of 


forms in order: 


We thought we had the problem licked when we 


mimeographed 8'4" x 11” letter-heads for our requests. 
Our greatest trouble came from the library of a very 
reputable scientific organization which insisted upon 
our using their twelve inch forms. Truthfully, half of 
the form is devoted to information concerning the bor 
rower and the binding agreement relative to loans 
Nobody among that worthy host of scientists has 
thought of printing all this important data in fine print 
on the back of the form and thus reduce its total siz 
to that which will fit into the drawer of the Visual 
Education Director’s desk. They seem to think orders 
are written in front of a filing cabinet rather tha 


seated at a desk. 


Our suggestion would be that EnuCATIONAL Scri 
draw up a standard order form for borrowing films 
from any library or organization and that form be 
mimeographed by borrowers on letter size paper and 
be accepted by all organizations. Then we would not 
have to bother with the red tape incidental to borrov 
ing films from a certain company which tries to mak 
one feel, from the appearance of their important for: 
that their films are very outstanding, but which, 


secured, are found to be quite ordinary 
More About Catalogues 


Found in the welter of catalogues, tossed to the jaw 
of the pulper, were a host of screamer and high pre 


sure announcements and catalogues. The screamer 


1 


generally an announcement which tries to wort 





(Photo courtesy Charles C. Smith) 

(Left) Grace Filler of Radnor High patiently tries to find films for use in her English classes among a variety of 

catalogues. Both teacher and photographer got a little out of focus attempting to find the film desired. (Right) Once 
catalogued as a card index file, films are easily found, with resulting increase of orders from 300 to over 600. 





teacher or Visual Education director into booking a 
film. What a waste of paper and talent! A little study 
of teacher psychology on the part of producers and 
distributors would perhaps unearth the information 
that our reactions to screamers and high pressure an- 
nouncements are either cynical or “will read it later”. 

Then we have the seed catalogue type of film cata- 
logue. Its purpose is to get you very excited and 
force you to want to order everything you see. Teachers 
are supposed to be like little boys in five and ten 
cent stores, who want to buy everything on the counter 

with ten cents!! Generally mixed with the offer- 
ings in these catalogues are a goodly portion of pic- 
tures totally unsuited for any school, however moronic 
the populace. They are the cast-offs, blood and thunder, 
or never-been-booked films of the theatrical world. If 
such sources used a card index catalogue system we 
would winnow their chaff from the wheat, and, who 
knows, such sources might get a booking now and then. 
Now they get none. The chore is too great to wade 
through their lurid pages for that which is worthy of 
filing. 

It might also be advantageous for film distributors 
to determine for themselves exactly when it becomes 
uneconomical for schools to order films at great dis- 
tances from sources. We found catalogues from every 
point in the United States, many of them duplicates. 
Naturally we would not send to Iowa for pictures ob- 
tainable in New York City. 

\fter a distributor has sent announcements of pic- 
tures, and he knows such information has been filed, 
he could spare both himself, and the sponsor, the ad- 
ditional expense and labor of sending forth additional 
announcements of the scream brand to public waste 
baskets. Some much misinformed publicity experts have 
decided that such material must be pumped into the 
mails at periodic intervals to jolt us into booking their 
products. Ah! And we must not forget the return order 
post cards... Two cents will be paid . . . tf you ever 
use this card. From one company producing excellent, 
sponsored films we now have enough post cards to 
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keep us supplied for five years according to our cur- 
rent bookings. Only we don’t use them for orders, 
but for holding dabs of paste in mounting pictures 
for cur opaque projectors! 


Centralized Libraries 


To avoid confusion, and to eliminate duplication 
of effort in the non-theatrical film world, we should 
embark upon a system of full coverage, centralized 
libraries for free distribution of films, or low rentals 
for films. It is time the producers of sponsored films 
get together and create those distributed centers. It is 
imperative that it be recognized that many schools 
will never have in the near future, sufficient funds for 
many rentals unless those rentals are low . . . quite 
low. No single reel subject, color or black and white, 
should rent for more than 50 cents per day. Postage 
or express charges in addition puts this well over a 
dollar. This is also a good argument for more spon- 
sored and “adapted” films. 

When one hears war-boom-happy teachers talking 
of money for rental films in terms of, “Let them find 
the money”, one begins to understand better why rental 
libraries charge all the traffic will bear. It is as silly 
as the teacher’s attitude toward the Teaching Films 
Custodians project, “They’re going to make a lot of 
money from those pictures.” The sane reply was, How? 
When? Where? Patrons are not going to take food 
from their children’s stomachs or shoes from their feet 
in order to provide talkies in poorly heated classrooms. 

Coupled with centralized film libraries comes the 
recent growth of many film libraries. It seems Uncle 
Sam with his O.W.I. films and Co-ordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs products (some pretty poor product ) 
sold every ambitious college on the idea of a film 
library. Probably it was these pictures which set them 
up in business. We blush when we admit we tossed 
out five waste baskets full of announcements and cata- 
logues of such “libraries” when we cleaned our front 
yard recently. They were merely a two years’ accumu- 
lation. Many were hurriedly mimeographed, and what 
mimeographing! One almost prays for a deep de- 
pression in which to bury these over-duplications, 
while rigorous retrenching is required of the colleges 
offering government films and what others they have 
gathered under their wings. 

Teachers resent the “service charge” incidental to 
such films. They know it is a rental in disguise. An 
efficient system of handling films might not require as 
high a fee. If these libraries bought such prints then 
we are being charged for something to which every tax- 
payer is entitled, for are not these films produced with 
tax money? Educators should have the courage to 
avoid euphemisms and say bluntly, “there is a ren- 
tal for these films”. 

Teacher Training 

One is not a Director of Visual Education very long 
before he discovers, if he did not know it before, that 
many teachers are unable to operate the simplest pro- 
jection machine. They are not the old teachers either. 
The fault les with the courses offered teachers in 
Visual-Auditory Aids. The instructors in these courses 
seem to carefully avoid the teaching law, “one learns 
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by doing”. If a Projection Club teacher in a high 
school can find time to teach twenty boys how to 
operate every type of visual education machine in a 
semester’s time, then the same could be done with 
teachers in a teachers’ college in less time. Not only 
do teachers not know how to operate, but they do not 
know the correct names for machines or materials 
projected. This is because they have much “book 
larnin’”, but little practical. 

They also do not know how to use films effectively. 
The causes seem to be (a) Manuals for teachers seem 
too involved, leaving the teacher in a muddle. (b) Man- 
uals seem too long. (Who knows, the modern female 
teacher might have a date?) (c) They seem ignorant of 
a few simple rules which can apply to any film, and 
which will be effective. (d) Few colleges teach subject 
matter combined with a methods course. The writer 
knows of several subject matter professors who resent- 
ed a suggestion that the teachers be told how to apply 
to a classroom situation the things they were learning. 
It can be done even with “fellow student teachers” as 
“pupils”. Teachers then would enter classrooms armed 
for action, rather than having to feel their way cautious- 
ly, or never even venture into using visual aids. For 
not every teacher uses them. And she alone knows the 
reason. 


Projection Equipment 


Our post-war stillfilm projector should be at least 750 


watts equipped with a fan. Then we could use it for 
auditoriums as well as classrooms. With a variety of 
focal lengths in lenses it could be adapted for use in 
school theatrical productions where “trick effects” and 
special scenes were desired. This is another story in 
itself. 

Inexpensive, standard approved curtains or methods 
for darkening auditoriums and classrooms should be 
developed. The stiff fabric, black, bellying, shrinking 
shade is not the answer any more than the sagging 
soft cloth shade. Once they are installed they become 
the teachers’ and the director of visual education’s 
headache. Our schools need more powerful opaque 
projectors, which give a clean-cut focus of pictures on 
the screen. If necessary thousand watt bulbs should 
be used with more powerful fans. 


Cleaning Up 


Prior, then, to embarking on our stratospheric post- 
war plans for audio-visual education, let’s get down out 
of the air. Let us first get our front yards in order. 
This cleaning job concerns many things: Efficiency in 
our office routine; right handling of mechanical pro- 
cedures; systematic distribution and advertising of 
productions; training of teachers; better projection 
equipment; and general recognition of the need for 
closer collaboration between makers and users. 

Next (and this will be for a second article) let us 
get our teaching material in order—films and slides 
that are right in form, content and quality. It is a 
matter of sharpening old tools preparatory to making 
and using new ones such as, for example, the allur- 
ing but still more or less unknown quantity . . . tele- 
vision ! 
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Building from the Ground Up 


A valuable example of proper, practical procedure for 
directors of “non-existent” audio-visual departments. 


AST fall. I returned from a summer’s work 

in the Audio-Visual Workshop of the Uni 

versity of Southern California, to find myself 
director of a non-existent department of audio-visual 
education in our building. Like thousands of other 
schools over the country, we, too, are eagerly awaiting 
the arrival of our sound projecter and other equip 
ment. While we wait, we are building up our depart 
ment of audio-visual materials and aids. 

Our first problem was locating housing space for 
materials and equipment. The only available space 
in our crowded building was a narrow, dungeon-like 
runway back of the gymnasium. Rather than establish 
an audio-visual department in this uninviting place, 
we decided to use my own cloakroom (I teach a third 
grade) as a temporary workshop and housing center. 

The first step in initiating a functional program was 
to start a picture file. A committee of teachers met and 
made plans. They decided to have a magazine-collect- 
ing campaign. Newspaper notices and school an 
nouncements brought in hundreds of fine magazines. 
Complete files of magazines for a year or more were 
placed in the library; the others were used for our 
files. A group of sixth grade girls met during a free 
period and cut out desirable pictures. Teachers worked 
from time to time, selecting and mounting pictures. 

All of the pictures are to be mounted on appropriate 
colored paper, and re-mounted on a heavy tan or black 
mounting board. The pictures are temporarily filed, 
in large brown envelopes, under such unit or subject 
headings as: transportation, farm, animals, Indians, 
etc. These subject headings were chosen from lists 
submitted by the teachers. At present, a discarded 
sand table with a hinged top houses our picture file. 
As soon as a large steel file is available, the pictures 
will be transferred to it. We plan to buy, each year, 
pictures which the teachers need. The most valuable 
colored pictures will be protected with transparent 
mounting tissue or lumarith to preserve their colors. 
A mounting press is an essential piece of equipment 
for mounting pictures. We hope to have one soon. 

Early in the fall, the teachers in our building gave 
me a list of their units or subject areas. I am using 
these in looking for audio-visual materials: stereo 
graphs, filmstrips, slides, unit portfolios, films, and 
museum models. There is much free and inexpensive 
material which is especially good. Some of the sources 
of this material are: The Grade Teacher, October, 1945 
—a page of coupons for mailing; The /nstructor, No 
vember, 1945—Visual Education Materials I1I—Pos 
ters and Charts, Part I; The Educational Screen (fre 
quent lists) ; The American Federation of Railroads 
Transportation portfolio; U. S. Office of Education 
pamphlet 80, “Sources of Visual Aids for Instructional 
Use in Schools” (fifteen cents) 








MARIAN KATHLEEN WHITE 
Director of Audio-Visual Education 
Smith School, Deming, New Mexico 


Our Smith School Museum was created when the 
third grade donated a mud dobber’s nest they were 
studying. Soon other objects were donated. The gift 
of three types of Indian dolls was the beginning of 
our historical doll collection. At present, the museum 
is housed in a discarded old book case. When dis- 
play cases are again on the market, we plan to have 
one for our museum models and specimens. 

In the improvised audio-visual aids’ nook, there 
is a bulletin board where letters, advertisements, an- 
nouncements, and audio-visual news is posted. Once 
a month, I hectograph an Audio-Visual News Bulletin. 
This sheet tells of any new material available, or any- 
thing of interest in the audio-visual field. 

A radio and record committee is working now on a 


é 


(Upper) A third grade group has just finished cutting a 


record, culminating a study unit on transportation. 
(Lower) Transportation pictures used in the project. 
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plan for more efficient use of radio and records in our 
school. They are looking for radio programs and 
records adaptable to our course of study. We have an 
old victrola, a radio and record player. The high school 
has an excellent public address system with a vcice 
recorder and transcription player. So far it has not 
been used much in our building. We hope it will be 
used more in creative work, remedial reading, and 
in making general informational records for classroom 


use, 


Since we plan to use the sound projector in the 


classrooms, we are still reading and discussing methods 
of darkening the rooms. There seem to be several 
darkening methods which have been very successful: 
curtains on metallic tracks, roller shades, and other 
mechanical devices. We have found these books and 
pamphlets helpful in our study of efficient class-room 
darkening: Motion Picture Projection in the Class- 
room, Frances Noel; Architects’ Visual Equipment 
Handbook, Bell and Howell Company; Educational 
Screen (several articles). 

We dream of having, in the not-to-distant future, 
a large audio-visual auditorium. It should be acoustic- 
ally good and well equipped with projectors, radio, 
victrola, maps, globes, rotating bulletin boards, work- 
ing space, stage, steel files, film storage space, ample 
cupboards, and glass display cases. Such an auditor- 
ium would be for the occasional group showing of 
films. It would not take the educational film out of 
its rightful setting in the classroom where it is an 
integral part of the educational experience. This audio- 
visual auditorium may be added as a wing on our ele- 
mentary school building. A definite building program 
is being planned, and a bond issue will be submitted 
to the voters this spring. 

The funds for the purchasing of materials and equip- 
ment come from a supply and equipment fund which 
was provided for in the 1945-’46 budget. Also, there 
is a special Smith School fund accumulated from the 
gate receipts from entertainments. We already have 
a slidefilm projector. This year we can pay for a 16mm 
sound projector, a few stereoscopes, stereographs, 
viewers with films, kodachrome slides, filmstrips, 
pictures, and museum models. Next year we plan 
to purchase an opaque projector, a mounting press, 
a glass case museum, a picture file, and additional slides, 
filmstrips, and records. We will rent most of our 
sound films. 

Since many of our teachers have not had courses 
in audio-visual education, we have decided to have 
discussion meetings and actual presentation of film 
lessons in our teachers’ meetings. There is a possibility 
that an extension class in audio-visual education may 
be offered later in the year. 

The delayed arrival of our equipment has been an 
asset rather than a detriment to our audio-visual pro- 
gram. It has given us an opportunity to collect and 
organize our materials, to gain a knowledge of the 
functions and purposes of aids, and to plan for their 
efficient use. 

When our program of audio-visual education is prop- 
erly functioning in all of our buildings, we hope to 
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accomplish these objectives : 

1. To take as much verbalism as possible out of 
education and replace it with vicarious ex- 
perience. 

To encourage and stimulate student initiative 
through participation, in mental, manual, and 
physical forms of endeavor. 

To provide greater knowledge, understanding, 
and appreciation of the world and its peoples. 
To provide clarification of all subject matter 

To improve classroom instruction which will 
lead to better learning and, hence, to better 
living for the children. 


A Reader Speaks 


HOUGHT you might be interested in knowing 
that the West is beginning some signs of life in 
the audio-visual field. 

Recently the Pueblo Junior College Board voted 
to develop an audio-visual materials’ center with re- 
sources amounting to $10,000. With $5000.00 worth 
of educational film already in its library, it decided to 
add an additional $5000.00 worth of teaching materials. 

For the past two years we have been developing 
a service for the educational institutions and adult 
organizations of this county. The Department of Vis- 
ual Education served as a coordinating agency tor all 
the schools and organizations and it secured the re- 
quested audio-visual materials from various libraries in 
the country for those requesting them. Now that 
the projection facilities have been doubled, the Junior 
College Board felt that additional resources should be 
made available on a local basis. It is an interesting 
pattern that has developed—a pattern that might be 
followed by other regional centers in the country 

An Advisory Committee is now being appointed to 
assist the Center in directing its activities in channels 
conducive to the best of those being served. This 
Committee will consist of the audio-visual coordina- 
tors of the varicus school districts in this city and 
representatives of adult organizations. The rural 
schools will also be represented by the county super- 
intendent. It must be remembered that the Junior 
College operates as a separate educational unit, having 
its own board, its own assigned mill levy and serving 
the county and surrounding territory. It might f 
interest you to know that each educational unit 
asked that the Junior College serve its audio-v! 
needs, especially its film needs. 

In-service and pre-service training courses 
instituted. An annual regional workshop will be 
and an annual conference sponsored. 

The Center will not only organize projected te: 
materials, but also plans to prepare non-pr 
picture materials for rural schools not having ele 
current. It expects to prepare sets of teaching 
that will eeordinate with units of instruction prey 
for the schools of the county. The Center 1s st 
cally located to serve the interests of all educatt 
groups in the County. 

ERNEST TIEMANN, Director 


Department of Visual Education 
Pueblo Junior College, Pueblo, Colo. 
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Catbird English Sparrow White-breasted Nuthatch 


What Bird Is That? 


Showing the “how” and the “why” of building films for 
effective teaching of a specific topic—bird identification. 


DAVID SCHNEIDER 
Evander Childs High School 


Bronx. New y ork 


HENEVER any one is suddenly startled by the sight of 
a colorful bird in flight, or one about to perch, the first im- 
pulse is to ask, “What bird is that?” 


The best pedagogical method of answering this question is the 
one suggested by Mr. William F. Kruse, manager of the Films 
Division of the Bell and Howell Company, namely, “. . . to build 


upon the knowledge and experience of the student body, rather than 
merely hand out an informational capsule that represents the sup- 
erior wisdom of the teacher or the teaching film producer.” 


Heeding this excellent advice, I set out to re-edit several hun- 


dred feet of color film on birds, which I shot in the past few years 
in the backyards, woods, gardens and parks. Having seen the re 
edited version, Mr. Kruse was very much impressed by the differ 


ent approach used in this particu teaching film. Such presenta- 
tion also seems to accord with the requirements for teaching films as 
formulated by Bruce Findlay in the EpucaTionAL ScREEN for Septem 
ber, 1945. After such endorsen ent the next tep vould seem to be 


invite others to see it. 


What is this different approach? In the first place, each reel is 
a complete film lesson—not merely a visual aid. Each reel on bird 
identification, following best pedagogical procedure, starts out to 
motivate the lesson 

“To those who don’t know, anything in feathers is a ‘bird’ 


“But it’s more fun to recognize each bird by his ‘coat of arms’.” 
Each bird is then introduced moving around in places familiar 
to the average student. Close-ups follow close-ups, as the film 
guides the students in observing such characteristics as size, color, 
particular identification traits, habits, etc. Each concept is introdut- 
ed one at a time, before revealing the next one—even high school 
students prefer meeting new concepts one at a time, instead of 
having them lumped together. The name of the bird does not ap- 
pear until the very end of each sequence. In this way the experience 
and the knowledge of the pupils—their apperceptive mass—are 
built upon and amplified. 

As previously pointed out, since this film is not just another 
visual aid, the number of bird sequences presented in one class 
lesson can be made commensurate with the ability with which a 
class can absorb them. Thus this film actually invites the teacher 
to stop the projector 
tional movies—at any point, without fear of losing the continuity of 





a good habit to cultivate in using educa- 


(Concluded on page 132) 




















































Downy Woodpecker 


House Wren 


Young Robins 


Male Flicker 








White Pelicans 
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Safety With Fire:—In Hand-Made Lantern Slides 
By ANN GALE Roosevelt High School, Chicago 


RIMARY children may be made conscious of the 3.) Be sure the adults in your home keep matches in a 
dangers of fire and of simple things to do when a fire tin box out of reach of small children. Use “strike-on-the- 
occurs by means of a series of slides. box” matches. 
1.) Keep a good distance away from bon-fires. The wind 4.) When a fire occurs, call the fire department and re- 
may change suddenly and set fire to your clothing. port the location of the fire, and the address of the house. 
5.) Roll a rug, blanket or coat over a person whose 
2.) Let your mother do the cooking. Fires in stoves and clothing is on fire. 
hot pans have caused many serious accidents. 6.) Water, sand, or dirt will stop a small fire. 
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The sim- 


plest type 

4 of hand- 

y made slide 
— tinal is made by 
a drawing or 

IN| tracing on 
finely _fin- 
ished etched 
glass with 
ordinary 











medium lead 
pencil. Col- 
or, by spe- 
cial crayons 








or inks, en- 
hances the 
slides great- 
ly. Fine ef- 
fects are ob- 
tained by 
blending 





with cray- 
ons. About 
one - third 
inch margin 
should be 
left all 
around the 
slide. The 
slide is read- 
ily cleaned 
with soap or 
washing 
powder to 
recetve 
a new ptc- 
ture. 
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The Curriculum Clinic 


Improving the Audio-Visual Program 


66 E WENT to a P. T. A. meeting at Joan’s 

school one evening last week. The meeting 
concerned visual education, how it is being introduced 
into the curriculum, its future use, etc. We saw about 
an hour of film, showing how films may be used and 
also several actual educational films for various grades. 
It was our first P. T. A. experience besides our intro- 
duction to a new form of education.” 

So wrote a friend and former Washington neighbor 
who had returned to his home town in Illinois. And 
likely his experience is being repeated in school com- 
munities all over the country as visual education is 
being discovered by school after school, and as wise 
school administrators interpret to the parents what 
the school is doing. Administrators and parents alike 
are ready for the development of a visual program in 
their schools, and they’re doing something about it. 
This is a sharp contrast to the pre-war years when 
schoolmen and parents alike were dubious and skep- 
tical. Even if they recognized the term “visual educa- 
tion’, it was difficult to convince them of the values 
of visual media. 

One of the most encouraging signs I have noted 
since returning to my home town is the number of 
school people who are asking, “What can we do to 
improve the audio-visual program in our school?” 
This is not mere tolerance of an idea and casual inter- 
est; this is acceptance. They are taking the initiative. 
They believe in the use of visual materials. They want 
to know about all the materials they can use and how 
they can use them most effectively. They want to know 
how they can improve the audio-visual program in 
their schools? Well, how can they? 

It seems to me there are three important areas de- 
manding studied analysis and planning in any such 
improvement program. These same three areas are also 
components in the development of a new audio-visual 
program in a school. And they apply to an audio-visual 
program in a single school or in a school system. These 
three areas are: (1) Materials, equipment, and fa- 
cilities; (2) Organization and administration; and 
(3) In-service training for utilization. 


There is a tendency on the part of some administra- 
tors to want to put first emphasis on the third—assist- 
ing teachers in their use of visual materials ; but if there 
must be a sequence, the order as listed seems most 
logical to me. There’s no use working with teachers 
on their plans and techniques for using visual mater- 
ials, unless efficient organizational procedures have been 
set in motion for their getting the materials when they 
need them. There is no need for organization and 
administration until you have the materials, equip- 
ment, and facilities. Ideally, however, attention should 
be given to all three areas at the same time, and con- 
sistent advances must be made in all three if improve- 
ment is to take place. 


PAUL C. REED, Editor 
Director, Visual and Radio Education 
Rochester Public Schools, New York 


At the present time, at the specific request of the 
principals, we are making intensive studies looking to- 
ward improvement in two of our largest high schools 
We are also planning our improvement program for 
the whole school system with the same guiding out- 
line. In the high schools we are studying the physical 
plant as it has never been studied before. We're finding 
out where the needs are as well as where the electrical 
outlets are. And we are setting up higher minimum 
standards of projection room facilities in anticipation 
of an expanded use of projected visual materials. 

In addition to merely inventorying the existing 
audio-visual materials and equipment, we’re checking 
against higher standards and making definite plans for 
acquisition. Provision will be made for expanding li- 
braries of visual materials within the schools—especially 
those lower unit cost items such as filmstrips, records, 
and transcriptions, which too frequently have been 
circulated in the tradition established for films. 

“Within any school system the audio-visual program 
should be organized in each school . An educationally 
qualified person with organizing ability should be 
named director or coordinator for each school and his 
teaching schedule adjusted to permit him to perform his 
functions.” This straight forward statement in the Am- 
erican Council on Education’s helpful pamphlet, ”A 
Measure for Audio-Visual Programs in Schools”, is fol- 
lowed by a specific listing of functions for such a coor- 
dinator. Such responsibilities as “informing teachers 
about available materials’, “ordering audio-visual ma- 
terials”, “scheduling aids and equipment within the 
building”, and “working with teachers in improving 
utilization” must be met by someone within each school 
if that school is to have any adequate audio-visual pro- 
gram. Whether or not someone is definitely assigned to 
such responsibilities will be determined by the size of the 
school, the financial support for such assistance, and 
the sincerity of the desire for an improved audio- 
visual program. 

Much could be said and much is being said about 
an in-service training program to improve utiliza- 
tion of audio-visual materials. I want to say just one 
thing—now. There is too much reliance upon form- 
alized teaching of teachers and too little recognition 
of the value and necessity for continuous informal 
helps. In-service training is involved in every phase 
and procedure of an audio-visual program from the 
selection of a film, to the way that film is listed in a 
catalog, to the procedures that have been set up for 
borrowing and using film. In-service courses have 
their place, but are not the final answer. 

Recognizing the need for improvement is an indi- 
cation of healthy dissatisfaction with things as they 
are. If things have been the way they are for too long 
a time, traditions may have developed which are dif- 
ficult to change. “Mortal man dearly loves a tradition. 
It saves him from thinking.” 
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Educational Screen 


The ABC's of Audtwo- Visual Equipment 


Projector Parade 


HIS month the “ABC's Department” presents a 
pictorial, factual survey of currently available 16mm 


sound motion picture projectors adapted to classroom 
use—as a service to prospective purchasers and as a 
general informational feature. The models described 
and illustrated on these pages do not necessarily consti- 


A. Ampro “Premier-10” 





Edited by 
ROBERT E. SCHREIBER 


tute the only offerings of the manufacturers represent- 
ed. Their splendid cooperation has made this presenta- 
tion possible. This Department holds the philosophy 
that there is no “one best” projector for all situations ; 
rather, specific situational adequacy should be the guid- 


ing criterion. 


B. B&H Filmosound “179” C. DeVry “16-1956” 














F. Movie-Mite “63-L” 


E. Mills “Sonovision” 














D. Kodascope “FS-10-N” 





I. Technical Service Inc. 








H. RCA “DeLuxe PG-201” 





G. Natco “G” 
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TABLE OF CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 16MM SOUND MOTION 


Projectors A B Cc D 


Approximate List 


iy ere + $ 426 437 430 323 
*Possible Lamp Size 1000 1000 1000 1000 


Lamp: standard or 


Ss | ee stan spec stan stan 
Lens Speed: coated 1.6 1.6 1.65 1.6 


Operating Speeds 
sound and silent 
NE oS b0w as yes yes 
*Film takeup 
tension: uniform 
or variable .. var uni var val 
Rewind: motor or 


Se motor motor hand motor 


Belt and reel belt 
changes 


1 . 1 
ieVver;r ree 


*Framer: standard ves ves ves yes 


or professional 


*Tilting: set-screw yes 


or micrometer es €s es 


Oiling: one-spot or 
several .... me one one sey 


*Amplifier: rated 


watt output 15 10 18 10 


Inputs for mike 

and phone . one one two on 
*Speaker: Perma- 

nent or Electr: 


Magnet ..... PM PM EM PM 
Rated capacity 25 13 20 10 


Total weight of unit 


cmseg. .... 74 8) 85 7 
Weight of Pro- 

jector alone 32 51 45 4] 
Days Guaranteed unlim. unlim 365 inlim 


*Notes on the starred items in the Table above: Possible 
Lamp Size should be carefully investigated in terms of 
lamp voltage and rated hours of life; Film Takeup Tension 
—uniformity means here that provision is made for main 
taining the same amount of tension on the film regard 
less of the amount of film on the takeup reel; Framer 

the professional type framer frames the film without 





ANFA 1946 Yearbook 

The first “ANFA Yearbook and Audio-Visual Who's 
Who” (1946) has just come from the press. Accord 
ing to Herace O. Jones, President of the Allied Non 
Theatricai Film Association, this “first yearbook of the 
Audio-Visual Division of American Photography” is 
designed “to help clarify and define the true nature, 
aims and services of the non-theatrical branch of the 
American motion picture industry.’ 

In the Foreword, Wilfred L 
Executive Secretary and editor, states the book “offers 


\ 


Knighton, ANFA 


a symposium of ideas as to current problems, trends 
and aims in a transitional period between war and 
peace, and points the way to a greatly expanded in- 
dustry.” 

Informative articles are offered by William F. Kruse, 
Sell & Howell Co.; William K. Hedwig, Nu-Art 
Films; Ben Kerner, DeMornay-Budd; Brigadier Ger 
eral Edward L. Munson, Jr., Army Pictorial Service 
Signal Corps; Bertram Willoughby, Ideal Picture ; ( 


R. Crakes, DeVry Corporation; L. Harry Strauss, 
YMCA Motion Picture Bureau; Thomas Baird. Britis] 
Information Service; Chester A. Lindstrom, Motion 
Picture Bureau, USDA: V. C. 
paedia Britannica Films; E. A. Marquardt, OWI Bu- 
reau of Motion Picture, and others. 


\rnspiger, Encyclo- 





both both both both 
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E e G H I J 
495 248 450 450 425 425 
1000 300 1000 1000 1000 1000 
stan stan stan stan stan stan 
1.4¢ 2.0¢ 1.6c 1.6c¢ 2.1 1.6c 
sound sound both sound sound both 
yes 
var var uni uni var var 
motor motor motor motor motor motor 
belt 
lever belt belt 
none yes yes none yes 
yes 
none yes yes none 
yes yes 
one SCV. one one one Sev. 
10 4 18 20 6 26 
none none one one none one 
PM PM PM PM PM PM 
10 4 12 8 15 
184 27 73 85 43 65 
one piece 19 55 57 one piece 47 
365 365 365 365 90 365 


changing its screen position; Tilting—the micrometer tilt 
affords changes in the angle of projection merely by turning 
a knob; Amplifier rated output and speaker rated capacity 
in watts are not an exact measure of useful power avail- 
ble, but indicate in a general way what performance may 
be expected. Performance under actual conditions of use 
is thus desirable in all cases. 





Valuable features are an Outline of a Course of 
Operator Instruction, and the 23-page “Who’s Who” 
section which lists, both alphabetically and geographical- 
ly, 16mm. industry personalities——educators, clergy, 
business executives, industry leaders and government 
officials. 

Copies of the Yearbook may be purchased from the 
\llied NonTheatrical Film Association, 303 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 16, at $1.00 per copy. 

A Service for Science Teachers 

\Vard’s Natural Science Establishment of Rochester, 
N. Y. has just announced the appointment of Miss 
Bertha E. Slye as director of its Science and Educa- 
tional Research Department. Miss Slye will organize 
Ward’s service for secondary and elementary science 
teaching, paying particular attention to audio-vasual 
aids. Miss Slye has a rich background for this work. 
For the past two years she has been a consultant in 
the Westinghouse School Service Department. Pre- 
vious to that she had wide educational experience as 
principal of a normal school, headmistress of an in- 
ternational school at Seoul, Korea, director of a chil- 
dren’s laboratory at Grand Rapids, Michigan and just 
prior to her work at Westinghouse was a science 
teacher in the school, of Jackson, Michigan, where she 
pioneered in the school science club movement. 





PICTURE PROJECTORS ILLUSTRATED 








’ 
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Educational Screen 


Classroom Films---What Are They? 


EACHERS and even specialists in the field of 

visual instruction are overwhelmed at the vast 

quantity of motion picture titles listed in the 
average educational film catalog. At first glance there 
seems to be a film for every classroom need and the 
teacher has merely to select the appropriate title and 
visual education begins. 

Actually, when such material is critically evaluated 
in the same way we evaluate textbooks, it is amazing 
how little of it qualifies as classroom instructional ma- 
terial. While no one would think of using advertise- 
ments, propaganda handouts, and fiction as textbooks, 
it is not at all uncommon to find so-called visual edu- 
cation programs based entirely upon commercially 
sponsored or propaganda films or travelogs on the 
specious reasoning that they are very educational or 
very interesting or contain some excellent footage on 
this or that and are, incidentally, free. 

Advertisers and propaganda agencies frequently de- 
sign their films for use in the classroom, but their 
primary purpose is to promote interest in their pro- 
ducts, services, or programs. True, a very skillful 
teacher may produce educationally desirable results 
from some of this material, but the results are likely 
to be uneven and unbalanced. It is like using buckshot 
instead of a high-powered rifle bullet to kill an ele- 
phant. The high-powered rifle bullet in this case is the 
instructional sound film. 

A classroom film is designed specifically to utilize 
the facilities of the motion picture to assist teachers 
in imparting to students those attitudes, skills, and 
facts which are an important part of the educational 
curriculum. It is a teaching tool just as maps, globes, 
charts, laboratory apparatus, and textbooks are teach- 
ing tools. All of them enable the teacher to communi- 
cate with the learner with an efficiency beyond mere 
verbalism. The classroom film places at the teacher’s 
disposal such facilities of the motion picture as ani- 
mation to clarify abstract concepts, instant transpor- 
tation to bring the world to the classroom, synchro- 
nized sight and sound, spoken rather than the less 
powerful written commentary, color and motion to 
simulate reality, time-lapse photography to speed up 
slow processes, slow-motion photography to slow down 
fast processes, telescopic and microscopic photography 
to give to all the benefit of these costly instruments, 
efficiency of time and space in recreating laboratory 
demonstration, and other techniques unique to the 
sound motion picture. 

The instructional sound film uses the direct language 
of the motion picture medium to communicate in- 
formation simply and effectively to the learner. It 
employs verbal commentary only to interpret and to 
clarify the projected picture. As in most learning it 
seems that sight rather than sound carries the load. 

The instructional film does not carry a musical 
background to distract the learner from concentration 
on the picture and the commentary. Music is used as an 


H. R. LISSACK, Vice-President 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 


integral part of the concept being presented. The in- 
structional classroom film does not masquerade under 
a catchy title designed to intrigue a theatrical audience. 
It does not employ a rapid-fire and glib commentary 
designed to enthrall rather than instruct. It is not an 
illustrated lecture in which the pictorial material is 
merely incidental to the commentary. 


It must be remembered that the instructional sound 
film is still in its infancy while the printed word has 
been an important medium of communication for five 
hundred years. Motion pictures that are only inci- 
dentally educational will be used by schools as general 
background educational material for their auditorium, 
club programs, and adult consumer education programs. 
In the classroom where every hour must be efficiently 
utilized, in order to reach the objectives of an ever- 
broadening curriculum, only the classroom film, de- 
signed specifically to assist teachers in accomplish- 
ing this teaching task more quickly and effectively, 
can properly claim a part of the classroom hour. True 
classroom films are professionally created to be used 
by teachers as an integral part of the regular school 
curriculum. 





What Bird Is That? 


(Concluded from page 127) 

the film lesson or the interest of the students. The 
projectionist, even if he has to run the film back 
some distance, will find no difficulty in locating the 
particular concept that some student may have 
missed. 


Finally, after all the birds of each reel have been 
thoroughly studied, pupils are challenged to take 
part in a game of trying to identify quickly, sever- 
al of the specimens previously shown in the film. 


Thus this film incorporates the essential princi- 
ples of a good inductive lesson—motivation, pre- 
sentation, comparison, generalization, (the latter 
two prove that no film lesson can be perfect with- 
out skillful teachers’ guidance) and application. 
Good teaching technique calls for active pupil par- 
ticipation. This film does not permit passive recep- 
tion on the part of the pupils. Instead it stimulates 
them to “take” so that in the end they can “give”. 


Part I of the series of “What Bird Is That?” is devoted to 
Brightly Colored Birds; Part II deals with Birds Chiefly Brown 
and Grey; Part III considers Shore and Water Birds. Bell 
and Howell Company are the distributors. 
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The Church Department 


Play Fair With Your Visual Aids 


PAUL R. KIDD. Director of Visual Aids 


Christian Board of Publication, St. Louis. Mo. 


6¢ PD YAVE to be out of my pulpit next Sunday. 
Send my wife appropriate film to show,” 


read a telegram we received one Wednesday. 
“We don’t like our slide projector. Our children 


” 


are used to movies and slides bore them,’ wrote a 
Sunday school superintendent in a letter of complaint. 
“I want to buy a sound movie projector and run 
our Sunday night movie theatre out of business,” a 
minister recently told me at a church convention. 
Last minute planning . 
as a substitute instead of a supplement 
and slides to entertain rather than teach—is this “play- 
ing fair” with projected visual aids? No wonder 


. trying to use visual aids 
.. using films 


some churches do not get the results they expect from 
using visual aids! No wonder they get discouraged 
after a few attempts and put their projector away in 
a closet to collect dust and cobwebs! No wonder some 
churches are saying, “Visual Aids’? Sure, we tried 
them but they didn’t work.” Ministers preach about 
the virtues of honesty, and yet some of them are being 
dishonest in their use of visual aids. 

Visual aids can be used “at the last minute,’ they 
can be used as substitutes for teaching and preaching, 
they can be used to entertain, but they will not produce 
their best results when they are used in this manner. 
These uses are merely superficial. When visual aids 
have inherent possibilities for so many more valuable 
and more worthwhile uses, why waste them on trivi- 
alities ? 

The use of visual aids has to be carefully planned 
for well in advance. Using a movie or film strip or 
slides in a Sunday school class session is not an “easy 
way out.” The proper use of these teaching aids re- 
quires more planning and preparation than would be 
necessary if they were not used. Visual aids that 
relate to the lesson must be carefully selected and pre 
viewed. Plans have to be made for preparing the 
group to see the slides or film. Questions for dis 
cussion have to be framed and ready to use following 
the pictures so that points brought out in the film can 
be “nailed down.” Plans for projects, further study, 
and investigation have to be made. The projector has 
to be set up, focused, room darkened, chairs properly 
arranged, and all the mechanics of projection attended 
to (in advance of class session!). 

If films or slides are being used in a church worshiy 
service, the same careful selection and preview of 
related materiai has to be made. The service has to be 
carefully planned in advance 
hymns, Scripture, prayer. The film or slides being used 


appropriate music, 


have to be thought of as a part of the entire service, 


and placed in the worship service to provide the proper 
climax. 





WILLIAM S. HOCKMAN, Editor 


The only honest reason for using visual aids in the 
church is to help teach and inspire people to lead 
Christian lives. If churches ‘use visual aids as a means 
to this end, attending to the necessary planning and 
preparation required, they will find that the use of 
projected visual aids pays big dividends. 





Winning The Peace 


W* won the victory. Now we must win the peace. 
It must be a unified structure, impregnable 
against future aggressions. 

The education of the folk of all nations is a 
requisite to that peace structure. The mother of 
education, the church, must do her part and she 
must use the new as well as the old tools of educa- 
tion, 

Preaching is not enough. It reaches too few, and 
reaches them too un-convincingly. The film must be 
used, and the wide-awake church will use the 20 
minute Now The Peace. 

It challenges and informs the mind. 

it summarizes the basic UNO program for world 
security. It shows the importance of joint action in 
solving relief, food, money and other problems— 
the roots of war. 

Young people will respond to it if they are involved 
in its use. Plan a film-forum. Use it in a meeting 
of the men’s brotherhood, or the missionary society. 

Permanent peace will not come drifting in. It 
must be earned, worked for, educationally pursued. 
Inquire about and book this film through your regu- 
lar film source. 


Not Quite “Untouched”, But Nearly 


|S pews are two paragraphs from a recent letter 
which have in them some excellent insight and 
suggestions. Numerous must be the languishing junior 
classes which could profit by such activity. 

“We had two classes recently, one class of boys and 
one class of girls, fifth and sixth grades in school. 
They seemed to be losing interest. Attendance was poor 
and things were dragging. I undertook to combine 
these two classes and teach them how to make lantern 
slides with a view to making up a series of slides on 
the Nativity for the Christmas celebration. 

“IT have been recommending, for use in the public 
schools, handmade lantern slides for many years and 
have seen splendid work done—but I never before 
realized how much such activity meant to the children 
themselves. It seems to me that here is a field un- 
touched by the Church and Sunday School—a field 
that would pay rich returns for the investment in- 
volved.” (G.E. Hamilton, Keystone View Co., Mead- 
ville, Pa.) 

Yes, Mr .Hamilton, activity does mean a great deal 
to Juniors. I know of a youth leader who revived a 
group of high school young people by challenging them 
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to make a set of good slides on the most commonly 
used Christian symbols, same to become the property 
of the church upon completion. Dr. G. W. Leman’s 
one-reel silent film, Hand Made Lantern Slides, ({nt'l. 
Theat. & Tel. Corp., N.Y.C.) would probably prove 
very useful in launching and motivating a slide making 
project in the church. 


Beyond Showmanship 


HAT is the matter with the church’s use of films ? 

According to one denominational leader ( Kev. 
Robert Jordan, Director of Promotion, National Coun- 
cil of the Episcopal Church, 281 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C.) 
it is a lack of showmanship. His observations to this ef- 
fect are given in a film magazine (Firm Worvp, Octo- 
ber, 1945). He cites a case, and gives the clergy some 
excellent advice. 

It’s true. The church lacks showmanship. but, it 
lacks more than showmanship, Mr. Jordan. Showman- 
ship relates to entertainment. The church’s main use 
of film is certainly not for entertainment. Therefore, 
the church lacks something else. What is it? What 


has been your observation ? 


Religious Films and The Film Library 


N its December 1945 issue FiLM News presents a 

list of educational and commercial film libraries 
across the country. Every state and the District of Col- 
umbia are covered. Here are well-scattered distribution 
centers, staffed by experienced personnel, and operating 
under well-established rules and policies. Can these 
distribution centers serve the church ? 

Without doubt the commercial film libraries will 
say “Yes.” They will serve the church if such distribu- 
tion will pay its way. That is fair enough. Now, what 
about the film library which is an integral part of a 
city or state university library? Can this library, op- 
erating on a budget derived from tax sources, buy, 
lease, or accept for circulation, religious films—films 
on or about religion, and of especial usefulness to the 
church ? 

This question was taken to the Curator of Films 
of the Cleveland Public Library, Mrs. Patricia Blair, 
and her reply is significant : 

“Our policy with films is the same as with books. 
We buy, accept, and circulate books on all kinds of 
religions and faiths. Every point of view is represented 
in our books on economics, for example. Why not the 
same with films? All we ask is that the film be rea- 
sonably good technically, and that it will be of use to 
the borrowing public. 

“One thing does bother me. We cannot get some of 
the best religious films. They are not for sale to us 
because we do not charge a rental fee. Our films are 
free. The church from the start has been one of our 
heaviest borrowers. These users tell me that our 
films, many of them, are used in furthering the edu- 
cational and religious purposes of their churches.” 

Then I put another question to Mrs. Blair: “If the 
mission boards of the Protestant churches would pro- 
duce good 30-minute sound films on medical missions, 
on evangelistic missions, on educational missions, and 
on agricultural and industrial missions, and gave you 
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prints for circulation, could you accept them and would 
they circulate ?” 

Her answer was immediate, and challenging: “Why 
not? We have constant inquiry now for such films. 
They would circulate intensely and reach a tre- 
mendous audience.” 


Visualizing Books For Small People 


HILFE childrens’ workers have always appreci- 

ated the value of pictures in religious education 
they have, with few exceptions, been shy of pro- 
jected pictures for small people. 

This educational caution, not to be deplored by 
any means, is evidenced by a sentence from the Re- 
port on Visual Aids of the Children’s Work Profes- 
sional Advisory Section of the International Council 
of Religious Education: “It seems unfortunate if 
pictures. movies and slides prepared by the teacher 
and presented to the children ready-made should sup- 
plant the creation of pictures, scenes, models, by the 
children themselves.” 

The workers with small children have been ask- 
ing about films and slides for children four to seven 
years of age. There are almost no films, and very 
few sets of slides. 

The Visual Education Service of the Yale Divinity 
School has made miniature slides of the illustrations 
in two justly popular books for the small child: Ah 
fu: A Chinese River Boy and Kembo: A Little Girl 
Of Africa. Each set contains 31 slides and sells for 
$9.75. These stories stay within the common exper- 
iences of the smal! child—home life, pets, toys, birth- 
days, laughter, fun, and food. They will help awaken 
interest and encourage attitudes of friendliness. 

Slides are also being prepared on Bible story books 
written by Muriel Chalmers and Mary Entwistle, 
and illustrated by Elsie Anna Wood and Roberta F. 
C. Waudby. Baby Moses, Isaac of The Tents, When 
Jesus Was a Boy are three of the titles in this Thomas 
Nelson & Sons series for small people. 

The enjoyment of flat pictures by the small child 
and his creation of pictures can be, and often is, a 
highly individualistic experience. Every worker with 
children will recognize the necessity of keeping them 
close to their pictures, of keeping their pictures simple 
and meaningful, and of avoiding practically every 
film now on the market. 

We believe, however, that some childrens’ work- 
ers rule out too easily the projected picture with chil- 
dren four to seven years of age. It is possible that 
these workers with small people have not appraised 
the educational potential of the projected still picture 
in relation to the socialization and group integration 
of children? We invite those interested to throw some 
light upon this picture. 


Visual Aid Courses 


@ Mr. Loren E. Anderson, Superintendent of the 
Millwood School, Spokane, Washington, completed 
early in March a six-session course, “The Use of 
Visual Aids in Christian Education,” in the annual 
leadership training school sponsored by the Spokane 
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Council of Churches which enrolled more than 200 
workers from fifty different churches. The course was 
pianned to help leaders understand and appreciate 
more fully the value of the visual method in teaching 
and to help them achieve some skills in the effective 
use of visual aids. 


B® A course on “Visual Aids In Religious Education” 
was included in the Charleston (West Virginia) Co 
operative Leadership School. It was taught by Rev. 
John Roy Wolfe and Rev. Z. B. Edworthy and con- 
cerned itself with the value of the visual method, 
the kinds of visual aids, the integration of visual ma 


terials in the curriculum, and practice in the use of 


the various projectors. 


@ Dr. Frederick R. Thorne, Secretary for Visual 
Aids of the Presbyterian (USA) Board of National 
Missions, 156 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 10, is teaching a 
credit course on visual aids in the church in Biblical 
+] 


Seminary which trains professional workers for the 


church. 


New Releases 


ho 


@ In His Name And For Their Sakes, sixty 2 x 

slides, has been produced by the Missions Council 
of the Congregational Christian Churches, 287 Fourth 
\ve., N. Y. 10, to promote interest in the Postwar 
Emergency Program of that denomination. With 
the set is a script which is recorded on five sides of 
Mr. House Jameson, 
of the Henry Aldrich show, did the commentation 
and William Meeder, network organist, played th 
organ background for the presentation. According to 
\lexander B. Ferguson, Director of Visual Aids for 


five-inch phonograph records. 


this denomination, keen appreciation has met this type 
of presentation. 
® Teaching Juniors, a 54-frame film strip in_ black 
and white, is to be used with standard leadershy 
training courses, according to Rev. Howard E. Tower, 
Director of Audio-Visual Education, Methodist Board 
of Education, Nashville, Tenn. With it will be 
resource manual. Price $2.00; rental to Method: 
$1.00. This material is available, also, in 2 x 2 double 
frame slides at a purchase price of $15.00 

Another Methodist production, Let The Children 
Come, is designed to help pastors, parents and teachers 
see that in doing their job effectively they are doing 
evangelism. The selling price will be $2.00 for film 
strip, and about $15.00 for 2 x2 slides 


@ The Vacation Church School, a set of forty six 
kodachrome slides with a script, should be useful in 
iaterpreting the work of the vacation church school 
to church and community. It can be obtained from The 
Methodist Publishing House, Nashville 2, Tennessee, 
for the purchase price of $20.15. 


® The Methodists are also preparing two sets of koda 
chrome slides to interpret the Intermediate Church 
Camps. One will be for use with camp leaders; the 
other is designed to interpret camping to the church 
constituency. They were to be ready by March Ist 
this year. 
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In Production 


®@ Square Deal Pictures Corporation, Ossining, N. Y. 
announces that Religion In The Family, one reel, 
sound, is ready for release. Sons of God, three reels or 
more in sound, should be ready by this time. It 
is the story of a girl who, upon the counsel of a pastor, 
finds a solution to her problems by relying more upon 
God and less upon herself. Psalmody, one reel, sound 
and color, is an inspirational film to be used in wor- 
ship. Pastorale, one reel and in black and white, places 
emphasis upon God as the supplier of all good things, 
and upon the human race as one family. Quoting: 
“Can Democracy Survive gets into more of the social 
and economic questions and brings out the fact that 
if we are going to solve these problems and achieve 
a world of lasting peace it will be thru the applica- 
tion of the right sort of religion.”’ 


® According to Firm Wortp, Cathedral Films, Inc., 
Hollywood, has five religious pictures in production. 
Blind Beggars of Jerusalem (2 reels); Voice in the 
Wilderness (3 reels): and Festival of Spring (1 reel) 
are in the shooting stage, while another, Strange 
Destiny (3 reels) is being prepared. Incidentally, this 
latter film is a triple-threat movie, being checked as 
suitable for educational, entertainment and _ religious 
use. [Encompassing such a spread of functions, like 
riding three horses at once, is a neat performance if 
it comes off. Usually it’s the rider that comes off! 
Hymns of The Church (1 reel each) is marked avail- 
able for release. All these are in black and white. 


@ A new production firm, Bond-Charteris Enterprises, 
Hollywood, have a film, Nativity of Christ, in pro- 
duction, but does not give the stage or notations on its 
character. 


@ Mr. H. H. Ragatz, Secretary of the Department of 
Visualization, American Bible Society (45 Astor Place, 
N.Y. 3) writes, “At the present time we have a script 
on the general subject, How we Got Our Bible, and 
hope to be in production shortly. It will be a sound (and 
we hope color) film and will run between thirty and 
forty minutes. We have several other scripts in prep- 
aration which deal with the story of the American 
Bible Society at work.” 


News Notes 


@ Dr. Arthur O. Rinden, formerly Director of Vis- 
ual Aids of the Missions Council of the Congregational- 
Christian Churches, now Director of Yale-In-China, 
New Haven, Conn., will return to China this summer. 
He will live in Nanking and be Visual Education Sec- 
retary of the National Christian Council. In his work 
he will coperate with the Nanking University Depart- 
ment of Visual Education. 


@ Mr. R. Russell Munn, Librarian, Akron (Ohio) 
Public Library, says, “We started the film library this 
fall and the first full month we circulated 252 films 
to a total audience of 36,000—a large number of them 
to churches”. 
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® A handbook on community film utilization, com- 
piled and edited by a committee of the Educational 
Film Library Association, is to be ready for distribu- 
tion by early spring. Here are some of the chapters: 
Planning Film Programs For Informal Groups; Hints 
On Film Forum Management; What Constitutes 
(uality In A Film?; Sources of Good Film; and, 
Care Of Equipment. These general chapters will be 
followed by shorter sections on the use of films with 
various groups and by various organizations, one of 
which will be, “The Use of Films by The Church”. 
This book should prove valuable to all church leaders, 
and copies may be ordered from EFLA, 45 Rocke- 


feller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


8 Union Theological Seminary in New York City 
will offer a course on audio-visual education the sec- 
ond half of its summer school term, from July 29 to 
August 16th. It will be conducted by the editor of 
this department. 


® The General Board of Education of the Methodist 
Church (810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn.) is plan- 
ning a three-week seminar in visual education to be 
held at Emory University July 22 to August 9, 1946. 
The plan is to bring together some fifty persons to 
work on evaluations, standards, and production needs. 


@ john Darling, assistant director of the Department 
of Religious Education, Reorganized Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints, Independence, Mo., writes 
that he hopes to conduct an institute on visual aids in 
connection with one of their general conferences 
which are held every two years. 


@ The Department of Christian Community Admin- 
istration in the College of The Pacific, Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, is planning a workshop on Visual Aids for the 
summer of 1946, according to Rev. Frank A. Lindhorst, 
Director. 


@ The November-December issue, 1945, of the 


Reticious EpucaTion magazine, official organ of the 


Religious Education Association, is devoted to a sym- 
posium of ten articles on the various aspects of visual 
education in the Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant faiths. 
Those desiring to understand the thinking of the 
church in this field should not overlook this valuable 
issue. 


Questions and Answers 


Q. “Which is the best visual aid? A women spoke 
before our workers saying that the ‘flannelgraph’ had 
unlimited possibilities. Later another speaker almost 
‘sold’ us on film strips.” 


A. All the visual aids are good for certain pur- 
poses. Don’t solo with any aid. Use more than one. 
The good one for you is the one which does not over- 
tax your ability or your budget. Start where you are. 
Use what you have—if it’s only the blackboard. Learn 
to use it more skillfully. Find out about all the aids 


to learning—projected and non-projected. Inquire, 


Educational Screen 


find out, evaluate, but don’t let your church be “sold” 
on any one aid. Keep an eye on these columns. We 
hope to discuss the relative merits of the various aids 
in the work of the church. 

Q. “After seeing some moving pictures, don’t you 
think that children and young people will get restless 
looking at slides?” 

A. Yes, if your use of films is a ‘show’, and double 
Yes if you expect slides to do the job unaided. If your 
objectives have been centering in entertainment, then 
the film will be more interesting to your children. 
Slides will not be unfavorably compared with films if 
you are using both to accomplish some definite 
learning outcomes and have not just been putting on 
shows. Young people like to work with slides. They 
are manageable. They can even make them. Again, 
try having the young people take part in the program 

in its preparation as well as its execution. Send 
a stamped and addressed envelope for a copy of a 
slide program which did interest young people. 

Q. “We bought a fine projector and we have had a 
few shows on Sunday night for the young people, but 
we are running out of good movies. Where can we 
find some ?” 

A. You’re in church business; not the show busi- 
ness! Your job is primarily education—and_ this 
process is many-sided, of course. You wanted to get 
into ‘visual education’. Other churches were doing it, 
and you joined the parade. No doubt you did spend 
time selecting a good projector and screen. Did you 
and your official board and pastor spend any time 
figuring out just why you wanted to use films, and 
just what you wanted to accomplish? You are not 
running out of films. The catalogue is full of them. 
You are running out of films which articulate with 
your nebuluous ideas of what you are trying to do. 
You speak of “shows”. You refer to “good” films. 
Films are good for something; not just good. Visual 
education is more than a “show” now and then. 


Your trouble is deeper than finding a source of 
films. You need to re-study, re-think, re-orient your 
“shows” and make them a part of an on-going religious 
experience. But, this you can do: Get all the film 
catalogues you can. Study them; annotate them. Put 
down some things you would like to see your young 
people experience and learn. Now check over the films 
to see if there be a few which will help you teach 
these things. 


“We Used...” 


What did you use? What was your purpose? What 
was the group? What was your technique of utiliza- 
tion? How did things work out? Reach any of your 
goals ? ee 

This department will welcome such contributions. 
Make them brief and specific. In telling others you 
will improve your ability to plan and execute pro- 
grams, and at the same time you will help other peo- 
ple. What did you use, and why and how, and what 
were the results? 

(Write direct to the Editor of Church Department, 
William S. Hockman, 2043 Mars Ave., Lakewood 7, Ohio) 
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There 


SSS 


is No Substitute for Experience 











NOW available for rental 


these latest instructional 14mm Sound Films 


DINNER PARTY 


2 reels — color 


The problems of table manners are enter- 
tainingly developed in this story about a 
semi-formal dinner party arranged by teen- 
age Betty, in honor of the birthday of her 
friend, Bob. Stimulates students with a desire 
to learn socially correct table etiquette by 
projecting them into a practical situation 
wherein they may identify themselves with 
the characters in the film. Rental $10.00 (In 
series $7.50) 





SAFETY BEGINS AT HOME 


1 reel — black and white 


Employs the story form to present home 


safety principles. Preparation for a home 


party by three small youngsters provides the 
background to emphasize the various safety 
hazards found in the home, and how they 


can be avoided. Accompanied by teachers 


guide. Rental $2.00. 


PAINTERS OF QUEBEC 
2 reels — color 
For several hundred years French Canada's 
farms and woods and rivers have stirred to 
song and painting, the settlers whose ancestors 
came from Northern and Wesfern France. 
Here are shown examples of the works of 
seven Quebec painters. Interspersed scenes 
of Quebec Province, the oldest settled terri- 


tory in the Dominion, show that it is a land 
of great dignity and strength. Rental $7.50. 


JUNIOR PROM 


2 reels — color 


A companion film to ‘Dinner Party'’ employ- 
ing the same method of presentation, and 
contributing with equal effectiveness to the 
cultural development of young people by 
dealing with the etiquette of ‘'dating'’. The 
story is built around a junior prom, and 
against this setting is portrayed a pattern of 
standard, positive behavior for high school 
$10.00 (in series 


and college ages. Rental 


$7.50) 


WE THE PEOPLES 


1 reel — black and white 


A documentary film presenting the story of 
the United Nations Charter. Recommended 
for its clarity of presentation. Shows how 
man's desire for peace and his abhorrance 
of war led to formulation of the Charter. 
The aims of the Charter are discussed and 
explained in detail. Accompanied by teachers 
guide. Rental $2.00. 





RIVER OF CANADA 
2 reels — color 


Industrial life and natural scenes along the 
great St. Lawrence. Shows Kingston, Queens 
University, Fort Frontenac, old Fort Henry, 
"The Thousand Islands’, Montreal, Sorel, 
Trois Riveres, Quebec, the Ile d'Orleans, the 
villages of the lower St. Lawrence. Past the 
cliffs of Cap Eternal, down to Gaspe and 
the open sea the St. Lawrence provides access 
to great inland harbors of the world. Rental 
$7.50. 


PEOPLES OF THE POTLATCH 


2 reels — color 


Life and customs of the Indians of British 
Colombia. called ‘Potiatch"’ 
after the winter feasts held there long ago. 
Intimate closeups are shown of the Indian's 
chief occupations—both of the men and the 
Ends with scenes from 
"Sports Day'' which has now taken the place 
of the old Potlatch festivities. Rental $7.50. 


The area is 


women. colorful 


Order from our nearest office 


TOMORROW'S TIMBER 


2 reels — color 


Canada's timber resources and lumber in- 
dustry. Canadians have built their homes 
and their machinery from their land's vast 
timber resources. Now rayon and plastics are 
also made from timber. Forests with their 
rivers and streams give health to local agri- 
culture. Forest fires must be guarded against 
to protect tomorrow's precious timber. Rental 
$7.50. 





PORTAGE 
2 reels — color 


Canada as the land of waterways and rapids. 
Her freshwater streams and rivers were re- 
placed as the regular highways of commerce 
only by the coming of the motor car and 
railway. Early fur traders depended upon 
these routes and in turn on the light, swift 
canoe that alone could navigate them. 
Shows importance of fur trade to Canadian 
history, detailed building of a  birch-bark 
canoe by Indian craftsmen. Rental $7.50. 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


28 E. EIGHTH STREET 


ideal Pictures 
108 W. 8th St. 
Chattanooga 2, Tenn. 





ideal Pictures Corp. 
' . 5 
Memphis 3, Tena. 





ideal Pictures Corporation 
2408 W. 7th St. 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


ideal Pictures Corporation 
of G i 


eorg 
52 Auburn Ave., N.E 
Atlanta, Georgia 


ideal Pictures 
8 8. 3rd St 714 (8th Street 


915 S.W. 10th Ave. 
Portiand 5, Oregen 


(Home Office) 


2024 Main St. 
Denver 2, Colo. Dallas |, Texas 
ideal Pictures Corp. ideal Pictures 


ideal-Southern Pictures Co. 
828 ‘aronne St. 
New Orleans, La. 


ideal Pictures Corp. 


219 East Main St. 
Richmond [9, Va. 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


ideal Pictures 
926 McGee Street 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 





ideal-Southern Pictures Co 
132 South Miami Ave. 
Miami 36, Fla. 





Bertram Wi 
Suite 600, 
New York 19, N. Y. 















































Pictures, Inc. 
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The Film and International Understanding 


Straws in the Wind 


HE extensive use of the film in international un- 

derstanding was distinctly a war-time development. 
The great scope and rapidity of that Jevelopment, as 
reported in this department from month to month, has 
been one of the most spectacular phenomena in the 
field of visual education. It involved educators and 
statesmen, departments of education and departments 
of state, schools and embassies, universities and na- 
tional governments throughout the world, even the 
United Nations Organization itself! 

What will happen to that development, now that 
peace has come? Will it be abandoned along with 
“surplus” war material? Will it continue to develop? 
Will it run into new channels? Or what will happen 
to it? Let us look at a few straws in the wind. 


United Newsreel 

How America is regarded abroad is in large part 
determined by the impact of newsreels on the 100,- 
000,000 persons outside the United States who have 
been seeing events here as photographed and edited 
through that medium. It was recognition of this prin- 
ciple that caused the newsreel producers, during war- 
time, to place their facilities at the disposal of the 
Office of War Information. This wartime project, the 
United Newsreel Corporation, was dissolved in De- 
cember of 1945, after tremendously effective work in 
psychological warfare. 

The five newsreel companies now have pooled their 
resources as a peacetime overseas service. Financial 
aid from our government, through the Interim Inter- 
national Information Service of the State Department, 
was refused by the companies. Speaking on their be- 
half, Eric Johnston, President of the Motion Picture 
Association of America, said: “The heads of the news- 
reel companies acted in accordance with the principle 
and practice of free expression in deciding to continue 
the United Newsreel as an enterprise of private in- 
dustry without Government supervision. 


Report on Greece 

The March of Time is acutely alert to the interests 
and trends of American interest and thought. It is 
significant to us that the current March of Time issue 
is the film Report on Greece. 

The plight of Greece was highlighted by the dispute 
over British occupation which recently gave the UNO 
its first test. The world still remembers the heroic 
stand of Greece against the Axis; but few realize the 
distress which this sacrifice has brought her. 

Report on Greece is a factual picture story, photo- 
graphed on the spot, which reveals the situation in 


Greece today, ranging from the incredible inflation and 
the paralysis of transportation to the rise of new politi- 
cal parties and the efforts of the UNRRA to keep the 
Greeks alivé. 

It is a film such as Greek patriots themselves might 
have wished t@ make to arouse interest and under- 


DR. JOHN E. DUGAN, Editor 
Haddon Heights, New Jersey 


standing of their problems. But the March of Time 
feels that interest in such a problem of international 
understanding still is so strong among us that the pro- 
duction of such a picture for commercial purposes 
is a sound business enterprise. 


War Activities Committee 

Freedom and Famine, now being distributed at the 
request of the Secretary of State, the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Foreign Econ- 
omic Administrator, is the 140th and final picture to 
be sent to theatres nationally by the War Activities 
Committee. This 12-minute picture is a factual por 
trayal of the day-by-day struggle of the average Euro- 
pean family to fight off famine, pestilence and despair 
It is the bitter fight to remain alive until another spring 
shall bring a measure of relief from weather and star- 
vation. There are brief scenes of the flooded Nether- 
lands, disrupted transportation in Belgium and France, 
worn-out and abandoned farms, the forelorn and frantic 
efforts of the French to rebuild their cities and restoré 
their farms, without adequate tools and materials. 

Closely allied to this film is the film UNRRA Re- 
ports to the U. S., which shows how commodities and 
funds are used by this agency to alleviate the terrible 
suffering and starvation that presently exist in all 
the devastated countries of Europe and Asia. 


Bilingual Films 

Another important post-war development is the mak- 
ing of bilingual films. American film executives al 
ready have held conferences in Paris with Adrian 
Remague, managing director of Pathé, with whom pic- 
tures will be made on a bilingual basis, both versions 
being made simultaneously in French and in English 

Sponsorship of the first motion picture feature to 
be made in Mexico in both Spanish and English re- 
cently was announced. The film will be titled 7/ 
Pearl, and will be based on John Steinbeck’s “The 
Pearl of the World 


Film Group Formed for International Goodwill 
Films of the Nations, Inc., recently formed in New 
York, is a non-profit organization whose members art 
composed of representatives of several nations. Its 
purpose is, among other things, to create better under 
standing and friendship between the nations of the 
world by means of films, to show with films, hov 
people in other countries live, to promote, encourag: 
and stimulate distribution of films of various nations 
in the United States and to have a central organiza 
tion on behalf of these nations in order to act as liai 
son between them and the distribution channels. 
One of the first objectives of the organization wil! 
be to try to adjust the prevailing uncertain conditio1 
in the distribution field. It is generally realized by the 
Film Heads of many nations that uniformity of sale 
and rental prices and uniformity of policies will | 
(Concluded on page 147 
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latest 
release 


OF YOUNG AMERICA FILMS 


Other New Young America Films 
to be Released in April 


“BETTER TYPING” 
One reel curriculum film for 
the beginning typing stu 
dent. Illustrates such basic 
points as: Posture and use of 
the machine 


emphasizes 
thythm and word patterns 
as means of improving speed 


and accuracy. $25.00. 


“FEDERAL GOVERNMENT” 
Two reel curriculum film for 
high school students. Dis- 
cusses functions and pur- 
poses of each of the three 
major branches of our Fed 
eral Government and illus- 
trates interrelationships of 
each of these branches. $50. 
Accompanied by a set of 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS 


= YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, Inc. Nome s 
° 18 E. 41st, New York 17, N. Y. * 
@ I wish to order 7 I wish to preview [ School —_Positi : 
& a , ee 

w the new 11% reel 16 mm Young America Film an eee aia * 
= “What Is Four.” I understand that the price in 4 
gp black and white is $37.50. (I would also like to ii... iy es onus * 
. know the price in color [}) Seno (8 any a gs3 a 
SUSU PS SSSR SEES e SRS ESE e eee ee eee eee eee ee ee eeeeeeeesEesesss. vee 
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“WHAT IS 


FOUR 


it’s an outstanding “first” in 
the educational film field 


“What Is Four” is the first teaching film especially designed to 
help teachers build the vitally important basic understanding of 
number concepts at the primary grade level. 













This 1/2 reel, 16 mm film employs a scientifically balanced com- 
bination of action photography and animation to give children an 
understanding of the number “four” in concrete and abstract 
situations. Educational advisers for this unique film project were: 


twelve slide films dealing 
with specific branches and 
departments. $2.50 each. 
($30.00 a set.) 


“TOMMY’'S DAY” 


One reel curriculum fils Dr. William A. Brownell, Duke University and Laura Eads 
primary grade health study. ‘ . ° 4 
Traces one day in the life of New York City Board of Education. 14 reels $37.50 (black and 
Bs gue eta say Hh « . white )—also available in color—price on request. (Film is accom- 
rules which he follows. $ panied by a Teacher’s Guide.) 

“HOW DO YOU DO” 7 
oC ape: eer enone meme ee how to see this new film quickly and easily! 

ign schoo yaents iilus- 


trating basic principles of Your Young America State Distributor will arrange to preview for you any Young 


aking introductions. De , : ‘ . ‘ 
signed to promote poise and America Films you would like to see. For further details, write to your State 
self confidence in social sit- Distributor or Young America Films, Inc. 


ations. $25.00. 
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The Literature in Visual Instruction 


A Monthly Digest 


ADMINISTRATION 


@ Materials and Equipment for School Buildings—Schoo/ 

Executive, 65:65 January, 1946. 

The report on a building conference of school adminis- 
trators, commercial companies and builders, included a dis- 
cussion on the equipping of classrooms for audio-visual 
aids. It was agreed that the architect must plan for proper 
darkening, acoustics, ventilation, outlets and so on. There was 
disagreement as to the number of rooms that should be 
equipped. Flexibility and simplicity of handling must be the 
keynote in any program. A central room for storing, edit- 
ing and previewing materials should be provided in each 
school. Science and social studies rooms might have 
greater provision for equipment than others. The audi- 
torium should be equipped for film and picture projection, 
for radio and eventually television. 

As for darkening, a curtain on a track was found best, 
since it also permits of ventilation. 

@ Films Prove Value in Alexandria Schools—! irginia Jour- 

nal of Education—November, 1945 p.118. 

More classroom showings of films were provided during 
1944-5 by the Alexandria City School Film Library in its 
first year of operation than by any other one of the 15 city 
and county film libraries in Virginia. The service was or- 
ganized as follows: Under the supervision of Mrs. Florence 
J. Perkinson, director of textbooks, and by the direction of 
the Supt. of Schools, an enlarged motion picture program 
was established. Mrs. Perkinson received special training 
for her work in the Bureau of Teaching Materials of the 
State Department of Education, Alexandria was the 10th 
school division of the state to begin the program of visual 
teaching. 

Soon after the schools opened in the fall of 1944, a librar- 
ian or teacher in each school was designated to assist in the 
city-wide project. They were trained by the director, along 
the lines demonstrated in Richmond. These persons, in 
turn, brought information to their school faculties by in- 
dividual conferences and by faculty meetings in which the 
director participated. 

A list of the 150 films available was mimeographed and 
sent to all school workers. Films were loaned free for 4 
days. Stress was placed upon showing films on lessons, 
instead of teaching lessons on films. 

By the end of that year more than $5,800 had been spent 
on new films and equipment, including $1,500 of state aid. 

Films used included those from the local library, some 
from the regional film library, and others from the State 
Board of Education. 

Nearly all teachers have learned to operate projection 
equipment in their own classrooms. They have found the 
benefits of showing educational pictures at the right time, at 
the right place, and to the right group. The state has now 
allocated $13,234 for audio-visual teaching aids for Alex- 
andria for 1945-6. 


@ A County Audio-Visual Center—James McPherson, 
director, Kern County Film Library, Bakersfield, Cal.— 
Film and Radio Guide, 12:37 December, 1945. 


There is a four-point program of audio-visual develop- 
ment: 
1. Teachers and administrators have been taught the 
value in the use of audio-visual materials. This as- 
sures the support of all teachers in the program. 


no 


A wide selection of audio-visual materials has been at- 
tempted, and in sufficient quantity so that each teacher 
gets what he ordered when he wants it. 


ETTA SCHNEIDER RESS. Editor 


3. A guide to all materials is placed in the hands of 
every teacher. 

4. Schools are assisted in keeping equipment in good 

order. 


@ A Quarter of a Century of Visual Aids in the Geneseo 
Township High School—Arthur L. White, director of 
visual aids—Film and Radio Guide, 12:33 December, 1945. 
A method of film and filmstrip use in this school in- 

cludes the training of student operators and_ teachers 

to handle machines. Teachers may examine film catalogs 
in the faculty lounge, and all films wanted are requisitioned 
by February Ist for the following year. 


UTILIZATION 


@ Films as Aids in Science Teaching—Newman Rosenthal, 
Officer in Charge, R.A.A.F. Visual Training—Progressive 
Education, 23:156, February, 1946. 

Successful use of training films in the armed forces develop- 
ed three distinct types of films suitable for teaching:- 

a) The lesson film, usually a short film to be fitted into 
the teaching period. In science, it would usually be an 
explanation, in dynamic form, of scientific principles, as 
electrolysis, the working of a dynamo, etc. Also useful 
to demonstrate clearly skills in manipulation and experi- 
mental technique. 

b) The “revision” (review) film—for introducing or sum- 
marizing a unit of work. Emphasizes the whole, rather 
than the part. 

The documentary film—linking scientific principles to 

the outside world. 

In a series of experiments conducted with 275 trainees, the 
use of a good educational film and a good instructor helped 
90% of them achieve a passing grade. The analysis further 
showed that the films were especially helpful to the individu- 
als at the lower level of achievement. 

In the teaching of science, this experience of war time should 
be applied. 


@ ‘G. I.’ Method for Civilian Schools? A symposium by 
three Michigan School Superintendents—Michigan Edu- 
cation Journal, 23:189 December, 1945. 

Ralph E. Brant describes how he would apply what 
he saw and learned in the Army, and lists some of the 
things that made the program click. He quotes the Army 
researchists that 85% of what we learn reaches us through 
the sense of sight; 10% through sound or hearing; 2% 
through touch; 1.5% through smell; and 1.5% through taste. 
The Army, therefore, concentrated on the visual aids 
that would improve learning. Here is what the Army and 
Navy did to assure a good program: they selected only 
the best-trained personnel; they had unlimited funds; they 
allowed sufficient time for an instructor to prepare his 
lessons thoroughly; they provided continuous supervision; 


a) 


they had small classes, averaging 10-15 students. Thev 
regarded as their purposes in using training aids:1. Learn 
more (as much as 35% more in a given time); 2. Remember 


longer (up to 55% longer); 3. Increase interest: 4. Make 
training uniform; 5. Build morale; 6. Save time. 

The author points out that such a variety of devices 
were used to increase learning, that motion pictures, slides 
and filmstrips constituted only a small portion of the pro- 
gram. The blackboard and bulletin board, for example, 
were used in many ingenious ways. 

Schools should designate a competent teacher as super- 
of study, to offer men opportunity for orderly exchange and 
visor of the visual aids program with enough free time to 
assist teachers in developing aids for their particular 
classes. 


(Concluded on page 142) 
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/ Don’t be disappointed! Listed below 
Fd are some of the most popular and 
/ most heavily booked feature length films 
/ fer schoo! auditorium showing. Te be 


/ sure of the films you want on the dates 


you want them, you'll be wise to... 


Book Next Year’s School Films NOW! 
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~ls : 

i e We are glad of the opportunity to make our selection of preferred film titles and dates ' 

: ‘ for the school year of 1946-47. We understand this is without obligation on our part and 

i that we have the privilege of cancelling or changing any or all of them prior to shipping date. { 

i Name of Film Date Desired Name of Film Date Desired } 
( ) Adventures of Sherlock Holmes, The CDI obi nos b.dcncncasseccancdesdadadsenseesepnenseeaanee 

: ( ) Adventures of Tom Sawyer, The CF Ne oss eine voxosccndudnhese<tessaseuupatsnmeeneen i 
( ) Alexander Graham Bell, The Story of SB NR i os i caeeiana ne maemebashe daenoee 

i ( ) Banjo On My Knee........... CFR I sie ass wenevcxesdcceneaisasstegpecoudmeween i 
( ) Brigham Young............. . CR ee I NN oo ons itwcsnscespeasiseanneeeauaiaiumnes 

i (PD iccctadacssncadans C PR I, Thi sion sercisdctnccacsckirscnseconaaainss i] 
( ) Captain Caution......... piss EB nn cs oc ceweccsaereatachssessadeumeemmcees a 

t C ) Cope Fic. cess cicccsice CP II isos os sien avnse sco vysdcancaseanaeeaenereues 

i C ) GRASS RUM. csiccscascccce De ee i ass seco nn op sce cco con cakee ome i 
Cc EE ciab Cisa maaeradadaes ( ) Rebecca OF Sunnybrook FOtMs ods ccccccsccvcrcsecses occas 

} ( ) Courageous Mr. Penn...... C } Beteetnenk,, View Wier BION ooo. isis ccc cenccacscissacas i 
( ) Drums Along the Mohawk Cp Sas OE Ro 6-0: 0:06 6.50 508500550450 50e0nnnnine 

i ( ) Grapes of Wrath, The....... © I Ta orcas cash 0seknannanedsesus sane ean” | 
( ) Great American Broadcast, The Cy Taare a I aoa oss cee ks secs tee eapec asa 

i ( ) Guadalcanal Diary.......... C ee i I ho disses incctacrccccacaoneninawen I 

i ( ) Gulliver's Travels......... ( ) Ten Gentlemen from West Point..............ccscecseseece i 
( ) Happy Landing............ Di Fa a iiccs pacinocacunapeisccsh Meniadborsgenmse ed 

i eS ere C ) Tome Mirae Geeek Ca6 sooogs ois cence cnsenscacoccowans 3 
ee ee rere € ) Rie Se ads ives vs ncvsitec densi ccsstwkeohemensee 

! ( ) How Green Was My Valley... Ere reer MRron am ree - t 
jes 7 |) errr ee ED Sn Me io oo 5s cinniscavsconeanbahesdescanetueneeeeees 

4 ( ) Immortal Sergeant........... CT I IN 6 cic tcscccnavcucpresssancsneeneneekeuaen i 
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Another writer in the group, C. E. MacDonald, considers 
the mastery of instructional techniques by the teacher as 
the first essential to classroom learning. 

Supervision is here, too, regarded as very impotant 
encouraging classroom technique. 


RADIO 


@ Radio’s Role in Today’s Schools—\Villiam B. Levenson, 
Supervisor of Radio—Nation’s Schools, 37:52 January, 1946 
Schools should be making greater use of radio for the 

classroom and for teacher-training, especially with the avail 
ability of new FM channels. The possible use of facsimil 
broadcasting (which is carried on through FM transmit- 
ters) will help to supplement broadcasts through teacher's 
guides, advance notes, etc. that are fed directly into the 
school. 


@ Is Radio Educational—I. Keith Tyler, Ohio State Uni- 

versity—Film & Radio Guide, 12:32 January, 1946. 

Radio can contribute much to international understanding in 
the future. It is important that representatives of education 
in the UNO and in national organizations recognize the im- 
portance of using radio. Other problems confronting internation 
al radio are: The conflict with paid broadcasts, danger of ex 
tremist propaganda, or of competitive nationalist propaganda 


EVALUATION 


@ Visual and Other Aids—Maurice P. Hunt, Ohio State 
Universitvy—Social Studies, 37:33 January, 1946. 
The best social studies films now used in schools, as wel 
as the poorer ones—show a superficial approach to social 


1 


problems. Too many films (like textbooks) deal wit! 


symptoms and fail to expose the causative trends or to 
point up basic issues. 


POSTWAR ARMY TRAINING 


@ And Pass the Education—Beatrice Schwartz, Education 
Counselor, Camp Edwards, Mass.—Progressive Educatio 
23:86 January, 1946. 

The U. S. Armed Forces Institute is concerned with 
the education of over 400,000 men and women now en 
rolled in correspondence courses, as well as with edu- 
cational programs at each army post. The information and 
Education Office at each post gives individual guidance 
to the service man. Motion pictures, such as the orien- 
tation series, exhibits, filmstrips, and posters are used 
to encourage a will to learn more. Forums help, too. The 
War Department has stated that discussion is necessary to 
furnish information, to train men in democratic methods 
adjustment of individual opinions and to strengthen morale 
by assisting men to recognize, analyze and understand 
problems that otherwise may trouble and confuse them. 


PRODUCTION 


@ Farewell, Hollywood!—FEdgar Dale—News Letter, Janu- 

ary, 1946. 

It took a war to demonstrate dramatically what the motion 
picture, divorced from the compulsion to entertain could do. 
The OWI, the United States Treasury, the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the Office of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, and the armed services were all successful in imparting 
information honestly. 

Now the 16mm. film is faced with a challenge, to make the 
information film an important factor in our national life. School 
films should be made that would fit into the current curricu 
lum pattern, as well as those that are problem-centered. 

Through the 16mm. film, the common interests of national 
organizations (as churches, schools, unions, granges, service 
clubs, etc.) might be linked. Films are needed for human re- 
lations education and citizenship. 

Will non-theatrical films pay? Yes, in the sense that good 
books pay, good homes pay, and good churches pay . . . The 
typical Hollywood producer tries to make good money. Let 
us try to.make good films. 


Educational Screen 


@ Writing Script for Better Teaching Films—Frederica 
Bernhard, University of California—Journal of Health 
and Physical Education, 16:492 November, 1945 
This is a unique article, since it gives vocationa 

guidance to educators who would like to learn more 

about writing for films as a means of improving the 
quality of educational films. Information is based on the 
practice of one producer, and includes possible incon 


and royalties 
PERIODICALS 
a Sight and Sound, Vol. 14 No. 55 October. 1945 Britis 


Film Institute, 4 Great Russell Street, London 


A report on “British and Canadian Films in America’s 
Middle West” by Marie Seton (p.94) is of interest to 
\merican readers. For example, the author found that the 
criticism of “accent difficulty” heard from some groups (as 
white collar workers) with respect to British films was 
completely ignored by school children and trade union 
ists whose concern was with the content Miss Setor 
notes, too, that these British and Canadian informatio: 
films are popular in the United States because there are at 
present no corresponding American-made films 


“Towards European Cooperation” by H. H. Wollenbet 
(p.91) is a summary of the newly-revived spirit of inter 
national cooperation in the film field. In September, 1945 
an International Film week was held in Basle, Switzerland 
The film theatres showed examples of great films fron 
each of the countries. A congress of film artists, craftsmen 
critics and others included lectures on various aspects 
of the cinema. One resolution passed at the meeting was 
a call for an International Film Conference; another moved 


for an International Federation of the Film Press. 


Another significant § articl describes the methodical 
“Reich Institute for Film and Slides in Science and Edu- 
cation” (p.ds Chere were 45.048 silent 16 mm projectors 
in about 1.235 school districts \ll German educationa 
films were silent. There were 387 educational films. wit 
522,121 prints bv 1943 Che article gives further details o 
the orva at1ol and 1 mctions OT the It stitute 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


@ Catalog of Business-Sponsored Educational Materials— 


Committee on Consumer Relations in Advertising 

$2.) Lexington Ave., N. Y. C 

Separate section lists and describes over 160 films and 
slides on a number of topics, suitable for use in geography 
general science, distribution, home economics and ot 
subjects 

The entire catalog lists and describes a total ot 792 
aids issued by 214 firms 


@ Here’s How It’s Done, A Popular Education Guide 
Florence B. Widutis—published by the Postwar Informatto) 
Exchange (now called The Program Information Ex 
change), 41 Maiden Lane, New York 7. 1945, 80 pp 
Price $1.00. 

\ handbook on methods of stimulating popular interest in 
national and international problems, based on a survey of na 
tional and local organizations throughout the nation which 
are carrying on programs dealing with these problems. The 
study presents the experiences of these agencies and methods 
developed for using films, recordings, posters, pamphlets 
speakers, radio programs and other educational media. From 
this publication an active community leader or leader in the 
making can obtain a wealth of information about ways to give 
people facts and start them thinking. 

A Directory of 280 national organizations which provide 
popular program and study materials is also included 

The Program Information Exchange also publishes the 
monthly Program Information Bulletin ($2.00 a year for ten 
issues). The Bulletin contains articles on controversial publi 
issues and descriptions of new pamphlets, films, recordings 
and radio programs. 
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Bring History to Life... 
with 16 mm. Talking Pictures 


1a re-creation of his- 


tory in sound, motion 
and color is more than 
an unforgettable ex- 





perience to the grow- 
ing mind. It is the basis for building accurate concepts that 
words alone can never provide. That is why increasingly, 
16 mm. sound films are becoming a necessary teaching aid in 
social as well as scientific studies. In this task of bringing his- 
tory to life, the new Ampro 16 mm. sound projectors offer 
many advantages. For full details write for name of nearest 


Ampro specially trained educational representative. 





"Premier 10” 
the new Ampro 
16 mm. Sound 
Projector 











AMPRO CORPORATION «* CHICAGO, 18 


A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 


Many Special Ampro Features—Ampro 16 
mm. sound projectors are rugged, sturdy, 
compact, lightweight—and designed to give 
continuous efficient performance. Special 
Ampro features include: Simplified Threading 
System, Centralized Controls, Triple Claw 
Movement, Centralized Oiling System, Quick 
Set-up, Quiet Operation—and many other 
exclusive advantages. Write today for folder 


giving specifications, prices and full details. 
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Educational Screen 


School Made Motion Pictures 


Preliminary Report on the National 
Questionnaire on School-Made Films 


E OWE it to our readers, especially to those 

who were kind enough to return their completed 
Questionnaires so promptly, to keep them posted on 
what other schools have been doing in the way ot 
film production. 

So far, we have heard from 17 States. Only a hand- 
ful had more than one return to their credit. Two 
schools began producing films back in 1930. The fact 
that only a few were still turning out pictures in the 
last two or three years is a reflection of the critical 
shortage of photographic materials during the war 
years. There are also three distinct trends in evidence: 

1. Production of real teaching films, after having cut 

“photographic eye teeth’ on routine school events 
for the mere sake of recording school events. 

2. The tendency to use more and more of the colored 

films in preference to black and white. 

3. Attempts to add sound, first with records and 

microphones, then by placing it directly on the 
film. 


These are very healthy signs that school-made films 
are growing up. In future issues of the EDUCATIONAL 
SCREEN we expect to continue to pass on to our read- 
ers accounts of some of the outstanding films (contents 
as well as techniques) brought to the attention of this 
department. 


It’s up to every one of us to keep the Question- 
naires coming in. To make our national file com- 
plete and up-to-date, we must have a separate 
Questionnaire for each and every school-made film. 
Please send for your extra Questionnaire and prepaid 
return envelopes. 


Question Box on Film Production 
QUESTION: This has very little to do with 


school-made films. Nevertheless I'm sure you can 
help me. I occasionally help out with the school’s 
visual aid program,—that is—when I’m not too 
busy with my other work. The results, to confess 
the truth, aren't very encouraging. Can you sug 
gest some means of revitalizing our high school’s 
use of audio-visual materials?» We have a_ school 
population of 3,500 students and 127 teachers. 


ANSWER: Your commentary on the results 
achieved in your school is typical of other schools 
whose audio-visual program is contingent upon the 
“spare” time some one can find for it. Other reasons 
for any school limping along in that department are: 
1. Audio-visual equipment always hidden in closets. 
Many teachers not only do not see them, but 
don’t even know that such equipment is owned by 
school or available for class room use. 


DAVID SCHNEIDER, Editor 

Evander Childs High School 

New York City 

2. There is no place set aside where a teacher cat 


come in and preview films or slides. 


we) 


There are too many details to be attended to, 

in order for any teacher to obtain the necessary 

audio-visua! materials for the classroon 

4. Too much time is wasted in setting up and dis 
mounting equipment (as much as ten to fifteen 


minutes out of every class period. ) 


5. Not enough students and teachers trained t 
administer audio-visual aids. 

6. Equipment of all kinds not centralized. 

7. Not all classrooms equipped with proper shades, 


screen, outlets, etc. 


To bring about immediate improvements in 
school’s audio-visual program, you must make as man) 


of the following changes as soon as possible: 


1. Set aside one room on the main floor, preferably 
a room that teachers have to pass by as they 
check in or out of the building. This room should 
be provided with plenty of closet space to house 
all audio-visual equipment. Equip this room 
with screens, dark shades, outlets, etc. Several 
movable tables and chairs should be distributed 

about the room for teachers to use in connec- 

tion with preparation or selection of slides, films, 


phonograph recordings, etc. 


\dd magazine racks to display periodicals 
and catalogues devoted to audio-visual material 
\n open book shelf containing references and 
other literature of the field would be an added 
asset. Do not omit an attractive bulletin beard 
on which is to be posted pertinent up-to-date 
material of interest to teachers. A filing cabinet 
to house slides, film strips, films, recordings and 
opaque materials, together with an indexed list 
of all such material would complete most of t! 
essentials for your revitalized program 


2. Have each of the heavier projection machines 
permanently anchored on separate tables. Place 
casters on the legs of these tables, so that they 
can be rolled out of the closets onto the floor of 
this room for open display. This will give teach- 


g 
ers a chance to browse around and even “play” 
with the equipment. The mounted projectors cat 


easily be rolled into other parts of the building 

This will not only save time in setting up tl 

machines. It will prolong their lives by reducing 

the amount of handling. 

3. Assign one teacher to be entirely responsibk 
assembling planning, and administering the com- 
plete program for the whole school. The mini 
mum time to be given exclusively to this project 


should be four periods of the school day, the 
(Concluded on page 146) 
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“More Useful than Ever’’ 


wrote a Director of Visual Education recently on receiving his 
copy of the new 


21st EDITION 


‘IOOO and ONE” 


(1945-46) 





The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films 


He further stated that ''1!QOOO and One" has been "standard 
equipment in our Department for years, and we feel that we 
could not keep house efficiently without it." 


This is typical of hundreds of comments in praise of the practical 
services of the annual film directory which reach us constantly. 


This 21st Edition is the largest, most complete edition of 
"1OOO and ONE" yet published—160 pages, 16 more than in 
last year's edition. The volume is so carefully and simply or- 
ganized as to ensure easy and speedy location of all essential 
information needed on the 6238 classified motion picture titles 
described in the volume—number of reels, whether silent or 
sound, description of contents, distributor sources and prices 
charged by such distributors. Hundreds of subjects available 
without rental charge are included. 


“1000 and ONE” answers YOUR questions about films. 


Price $1.00, from 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


EDUCATION 


go hand-in-hand on the screen 





The world's finest music . . . played by symphonic 
orchestras . . . is presented by Walter Lantz in his 
new Cartune series, Musical Miniatures, an in- 
novation in Technicolor, combining music and humor 
in popular form. The first in this series, featuring the 
Walter Lantz character, Andy Panda, was titled 
“Poet and Peasant’, and the famous overture was 
played by a 50-piece symphonic orchestra. The 
second in the series, titled ‘Musical Moments", 
presenting a selection of Chopin numbers, will soon 
be in release. 

In feature-length entertainment Universal! Pictures 
compony enlivens the screen with top-flight stars in 


fine stories. Following are current and coming at- 
tractions that you will not want to miss; 


ABBOTT & COSTELLO Merle Oberon, Claude 
the screen's top funny men Rains, Charles Korvin 
in in 
THE LITTLE GIANT “THIS LOVE OF OURS” 
Edw. G. Robinson, Joan Yvonne De Carlo, Rod 
Bennett. Dan Duryea Cameron 
in in 
“SCARLET STREET’ “FRONTIER GAL” 
A story concerning Aesop of duction 
fable fame and Croesus of Deanna Durbin, Charles 
the golden touch Laughton in 
IN TECHNICOLOR “BECAUSE OF HIM’ 
Myrna Loy, Don Ameche Maria Montez 
in in 
“SO GOES MY LOVE” “TANGIER” 


Also Excellent Short Subjects 


The world comes alive before your eyes . . . as 
ace commentators point up each interesting scene 
in VARIETY VIEWS (single reels); and interesting 
inventions and unusual things done by persons ‘in 


the news’ in PERSON-ODDITIES (single reels) 
NAME-BAND MUSICALS (2 reels each) pre- 
sent excellent music and accomplished arusts. 


TECHNICOLOR CARTUNES (1 reel each) en- 
tertain with good music and clean, sparkling 
comedy. 

UNIVERSAL ‘'world-events’’ NEWSREEL is is- 
sued twice weekly. 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. 
CIRCLE 7-7100 
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Complete 16mm Sound Film LEWIS 


Service for Schools FILM 
Educationals Send for 
Religious free copy of 
Cartoons ¥ 1946 * SERVICE 
Musicals Rental Film 1145 No. Market St 
Features Catalog Wichita 5, Kans 

















frst two of the morning and the last two of tl 

afternoon. An ideal set-up is one in which the 
director of the program is on the job the entit 

school day. 

Prepare printed or mimeographed order blanks 
for requisitioning audio-visual material. Under 
this plan all the classroom teacher will have to 
dois to fill in the information on the order blank 


} 


Che director of the program will do the rest 


Organize regular class or squad to take care 
entire audio-visual program, equipment. records 


etc. Tor ditferent periods ot schoo] day 


6. Give in-service course to teachers of vour own 
as well as neighboring schools on preparation 
utilization and administration of audio-visual mia 


terials. 


7. Convert adjoming room to permanent project 
studio. This) reom should) be soundprooted 
Rows of seats should be arranged on incline 


Classes can be assigned to meet in that room 
whenever a lesson calls for audio-visual materia 
that couldn't ordinarily be assembled in regula 


classroom. 


8. Finally, a fund should be set aside for purchase 
repair and maintenance of all necessary equ 


ment to kecp audio-visual program up-to-date 


QUESTION: I took some snow scenes on a day when I 
thought I could get some excellent shadow effects. When 
the processed film was projected the shadows appeared so thin 
that they looked almost invisible. In addition, too much glare 
was reflected from the screen. Please tell me what cinema- 
tographic sins omission and commission did I commit. 


ANSWER: It's quite obvious, trom the description yt 
vour film scenes that your pictures were very much over- 
exposed Snow scenes are much brighter than the human 
eve is willing to conced Pherefore a reliable light 
must be used and its readings accurately interpreted 

r picture \ e tal blac i ( l i 
it bound to be pl otogt ( 1 
they ma ippear to th i \ | 4 
that black and white filn i i lig ( ) 
The blue et ed t s i 
S \ It’s t blue t ct t 

lo darket these Nat 
a deep yellow filter, whi olds back some of the 
rendering the shadows a te degrees | 

Che only possible Va t eliminate strong OV lare Irom an 
scene eu 1 ( ( 1 
tion the filter to a Osit ‘ il t , 
elatively ¢ ire \\ 1 o¢ it posi 1 
Sure to lip n ( the 
Irom the same iked ey 
Do n reet t ( ‘ ite f 
los 2 whe 4 | o | int ( i 
F st epe ds pol ( O ¢ ior eat tvp 
filt \ “oid ] late Se t r ell mW filt 

Polaroid filters may be used with color as well as wit 


black and white films 
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The Film and International Understanding 


(Concluded from page 138) 


beneficial te both distributors and these nations. Present 


address of Films of the Nations, Ine., is 10 Rocke 
feller Plaza. N.Y. 20 
International Film Foundation 


Establishment of the International Film Foundation. 
a non-profit organization dedicated to building better 
world understanding through production and distribu 
tion of documentary films, recently was announced Che 
foundation received an initial grant of $300,000 from 
the Davella Mills Foundation of Montclair, N. J. Julian 
Bryan, producer of documentary pictures, 1s to be ex 
ecutive director of the organization. The foundatio1 
; 


seeks to produce films which will “further understand 


ing among peoples and permanent peace thi ughout 
the world.” 

It is understood that present plans call for the new 
organization to produce three pictures in 1946 


nin South America, Russia, : 


are to be shot On) locati 
either China or India, and will seek to present problems, 


ideas and standards of those peoples to \merican 


audiences. 


The films will be on 35mm stock for theatrical 


shot 


16mm 


(1) 


distribution, but will also be made available 


C1\ ic 


+ 1 1 + 


actors Nl 


for schools, churches, and other educational and 


groups. Instead of using professional 
foreign countries, plans are to go into the small towns 
and villages to film the “little people.” Because of the 
philanthropic aims of the foundation, pictures will be 
strictly non-partisan and will take no sides in political 
Edward F, Watts, the president, was 
merly afhliated with Walt Disney. 

We have considered only a few straws in the 
wind. But certainly they indicate that there still is 
great interest in films for international understand- 
ing, and that development in this field still is strong, 


healthy, and of high promise. 


issues. Mr. 


A Reader Speaks 


WISH to tell 


“Art and the 


vou that I h: 


Small Color Slide’,' and “A Reade 


1 


Speaks”’.? especially the latter very helpful. My onl 


regret is that Mr. Flanders did not give a detailed 
step-by-step account of the equipment and methods 
that he uses in copying and in producing a 2x2 slid 


I venture to suggest that there are some teachers like 


me who have become converted to the theory of audt 


visual education through our teaching for the armed 


forces, but who do not know about the 


produ t1o1 Ot 


slides and slidetilms for class room work. We do 
wish to compete with the commercial ] roducers, but 
do wish to experinent on our own. In particular | 
should like to see you print an article or two on cop 
ing and the production of the 35mm single frame 
vertical slidetilm emphasizing. if possible, equipment 
and methods that may be used by amateurs 
CLAYTON Ss. ELLSWORTH, Ph.D 
The College of Wooster. Wooster, Ohio 


ny iisey, November, 1945, 
* By Mark Flanders, January, 1946, issue 
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Blower Cooled 


_.. AND LIGHT WEIGHT, TOO 





TRIPLE-PURPOSE 


FILMATIC 


Slide and Film Strip 


Motor-Driven Forced Air Cooled 
No Rewinding Necessary 
Anastigmat Projection Lens 
Easily Adjustable for Either 
Horizontal or Vertical Pictures 


Smooth, Sharp Focusing 
Instant Framing 
Manumatic Slide Carrier 
Professional Efficiency 
Rugged—Stable—Portable 


The GoldE Filmatic enables you to make the most effective use 
of all three types of still projection material. Can be changed 
from film to slide showing in a jiffy! Permits use of 300 as well 
as 200 or 100 watt lamp for more brilliant projection . . . yet 
safeguards precious slides or film against heat damage. Cooler 
handling. Complete with carrying case. 


=H Banana aunnaneanaewal 


AIR-FLO 


STEREOPTON 


LAMP CAPACITY 
UP TO 1000 WATTS 


Get brilliant screen images 
at longer projection dis- 
tances. Blower cooling plus 
heat filter protects precious 
slides, lengthens life of lamp, 
insures cooler handling. 
Shows standard 314” x 4” 
stereopticon slides. Choice 
of projection lenses. 3 ground 
and polished condenser 
lenses furnished. Very sturdy 
and stable. 


GoldE Manufacturing Co. 


1220-C West Madison St., Chicago 7, Illinois 


Makers of Quality Projection Equipment for Twenty-fve Years 
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"ONSIDER THE MANY ADVANTAGES 


afforded by the 


HOLMES 
PROJECTOR 


Sound-on-Film 


1) Sharp, bright film projection. 

2) Clear, distinct sound reproduction. 

3) Projector and sound mechanism built in one unit. 
4) Ball-bearing mechanism. 

5) 16mm machine has large 10-tooth sprockets. 

6) Simple to thread—faultless and quiet in operation. 


7) Sturdy construction—designed for continuous 
heavy-duty service. 


Write for folder and performance details. 





oC, n ¢ 3 
PROJECTOR COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1813 ORCHARD STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILL. 










































THE Conrdomatic REEL 


The first practical 
solution to your 
16MM or 35MM 
portable projector 
speaker cord 
problem. 


The CORDOMATIC REEL provides 
exact cord lengths needed from 5 
to 50 feet between Projector and 
Speaker, eliminating once and for 
all the troublesome and unsightly 
tangled cord lengths lying about 
the floor when winding and un- 
winding your cord manually. 


NOW With CORDOMATIC you set up your 
Speaker and Projector in desired 
AT YOUR positions, then merely grasp the 
Speaker Cord Plug, and walk to 
your Projector and plug in. When 
finished you merely detach Speaker 
Cord Plug from your Projector, pull 
the cord slightly until the release 
mechanism ‘‘clicks.’’ The entire cord 
length then automatically re-winds 
$945 0 on to the Reel in a fraction of a 

second. No fuss, no bother, no 

knotting or tangling, no lost or mis- 
LIST placed cord — CORDOMATIC will 
maintain your Speaker Cord in per- 
fect condition for the life of your 
equipment. 


DEALER'S 


OR WRITE TO US 


j 


| HORNSTEIN PHOTO SALES 


320 W. Ohio St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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First Post-War EFLA Convention 
at Detroit, April 23-26 


HE Educational Film Library Association wil] 

hold its first full-scale, post-war convention on 
April 23—26 inclusive in Detroit, Michigan, it was 
announced by I. C. Boerlin, the Board Chairman, 
Registration headquarters and all sessions will be held 
in the University of Michigan Extension Division in 
Detroit, located in the Rackham Memorial Founda- 
tion Building. 

EFLA’s Convention will be federated with five other 
organizations meeting at the same time. The Depart- 
ment of Adult Education of N. E. A.; the American 
\ssociation of Adult Education ; the Education Division 
of the American Library Association; the National 
University Extension Association; and the Michigan 
Conference on Adult Education. There will be several 
general sessions of all of the participating groups, but 
for the majority of the time, individual associations 
will plan their own programs. EFLA has planned a 
program of great interest to all educators and _ users 
f educational films. Non-members of EFLA are cor- 
dially invited to attend all of the sessions except the 
business meeting. The Program Committee is under 
the Chairmanship of Dr. James S. Kinder of the Penn- 
sylvania College for Women. 


PROGRAM 
Tuesday, April 23, Morning Meeting 


§:00—10:00 Registration 
10:30—12:15 Opening General Session 
Velcome— Michigan Conference on Adult Education—Mrs 
Loleta D. Fyan, Michigan State Library. 
\.—Ralph A. Ulveling, Detroit Public Library 
N. U. E. A.—F. C. Lowry, Extension Division, University 
Tennessee 
N. E. A.—Roben J. Maaske, Eastern Oregon College of 
Education, La Grande 
\. A. E.—Lyman D. Bryson, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, New York. 
in I. ¢ Boerlin, Pennsylvania State College 


Afternoon Meeting 


2:00-—2:20 Opening EFLA Meeting 

Presiding, I. C. Boerlin, Chairman, Board of Directors, EFLA; 
Director of Audio-Visual Aids, Pennsylvania State College. 

Program Explanations, James S. Kinder, Director of PCW 
Film Service, Pennsylvania College for Women 

2.20—4:00 SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
Panel—Administering and Financing the School Film Library 

leader, Edward B. Rogel, Acting Director of Visual Educa- 
tion, Central Washington College of Education. 

Participants: Ford Lemler, Director of Audio-Visual Aids, 
University of Michigan; Lester Frye, Director, Division of 
Visual Education, Cleveland Public Schools;Arthur Stenius, 
Coordinator, Department of Visual Education, Detroit Pub- 
lic Schools: H. L. Kooser, Director, Visual Instruction Serv- 
ice, Iowa State College. 

b. Panel—Community and Non-School Use of Films 

Leader, Mrs. Patricia O. Blair, Curator of Films, Cleveland 
Public Library. 

Participants: Glen Burch, Associate Professor in Adult Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University; Mrs. Aubry 
Lee Graham, Special Asst. to Librarian, Public Library of 
the District of Columbia: R. Russell Munn, Librarian, Akron 
Public Library; E. M. Benson, Chief of Education Division, 
Philadelphia Museum of Art; Mrs. Esther L. Berg, New 
York Public Schools, Curriculum and Audio-Visual Aids. 
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c. Panel—Educational Product f Films 

Leader, Robert Wagner, Chief, Mental Hygiene Inf. S 
Dept. of Public Welfare, State of Ohio 

Participants: Paul Wendt, Director, Visual Edu 


versity of Minnesota: Henry | Childs, Superviso \ 
Study and Visual Education, Providence Schools ; ( 
ran. Extension Division, Iowa State University; mas 
Carskadon, Chief, Education Department, Twentieth | 
Fund, New York: Thomas Stowell, Assistant Diu 
Division of Public Education, New York State D 
Public Health 

d. Panel—Utilization of k lings and Trans 


Leader, Norman Woelfel, Ohio State University 
Participants: Lillian FE. McNulty, Public School 
Ky. and others 
4:05—5 :30 General EFLA Meeting 
Presiding, W. A. Wittich, Director, Bureau of Visual 
tion, University of Wisconsit 
Speaker, Gardner Hart, Director, 
Pictures in Education, American Council on 
Undeveloped Areas in Sch Films 
Discussion, Paul Reed, Director, Visual-Radio Dept 
Public Schools, N .' 
Evening Meeting 
8:00 General Session—Speakers 
MacLeish. 
Wednesday, April 24, Morning Meeting 
Presiding, I. ¢ 
Panel—Functions of a Cente? 1udio-Visual Aid 
Larson, Director of Audio-Visual Aj 


Commissio!1 


I 


Norman Coust 


> A re 
Boer iin. 


Leader, L. C. 
University. 

Participants: David B. McCulley, Director, Bureau of A 
Visual Aids, University of Nebraska; Glenn Jones, Dit 
Division of General College Extension, Washington St 
College: David Strom, Director, Audio-Visual Aids ¢ 
University of Connecticut; Ernest Tiemann, Director 
of Visual Education, Pueblo Junior College; Abraham | 
ker, Director, Division of Teaching Aids, Boston | 

Jesse D. Brown, Director, York Film Library, \ 


Speaker, Luther H. Evans, Librarian, Library of | 
Discussion, Vernon G. Dameron, Director of Au 
Aids, National Education Association, Washingt 
12:15-2:00 EFLA Luncheon, Wardell-Sheraton H 
Wardlaw, Director, Division of Get 


tension, University System of Georgia 


Presiding, J. C 


Speaker, Julien Bryan, Lecturer and Film Prod 


tive Director, International Film Foundatiot 


Wednesday Afternoon 






Craig Master Combi- 
nationgives efficient, 
Positive splices, 16 
mm. silent or sound 
film. Has Craig 16 
mm. Senior Splicer, 


geared rewinds, will 
take 800, 1200, or 
1600 ft. reels. 
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USE CRAIG 
ql Aid 


SUA. nent 
lh Equipe" 
FOR BETTER... EASIER EDITING 


Craig 16 mm. Junior 
Splicer is inexpen- 
sive — easy to use. 
Complete with bottle 
of Craig Safety Film 
Cement and water 


container. $3.95 


Gh. 


wind 














of Craig Master 











$23.50 








Craig Junior Com- 
bination includes 
two Craig Jr. 400 ft. 
geared rewinds, 
Craig 16 mm, Jr. 
splicer, bottle Craig 
Safety Film Cement, 
and water container. 


$8.95 














Speaker, Virgil Jordan, Rutgers, New Jersey, 
of the Future Educational World.” 


Presiding, R. Boyd Gunning, Director of Extet 
University of Oklahoma 





: Craig Senior Splicer | . 
Wednesday Evening Sac t6unak. Goul ae 
Boerlin silent film. Has auto- 


Internati na | 


Presiding, IT. C. 


Speaker, Julien Bryan—“The Film in matic dry scraper — 


standing.” four simple opera- 
tions without wet- 


Thursday, April 25, Morning Session 


d 





9:00-12:00 Annual Business Meeting of EFLA 
12 :30-2:00 EFLA-NUEA Luncheon, Wardell-Sherat 
Presiding, George B. Zehmer, Dean, University of irginia 
Speaker, C. R. Reagan, President, Film Council 
Council of America”. 
Afternoon Meeting 
2:15-5:00 Conducted Inspection Tour of Jam Har 
(Michigan Night) 
Friday, April 26, Morning Meeting 
President, James S. Kinder 
Speaker, Tom Baird, British Information Servic 
“Intercultural Relations Through Films” 
Discussion, David Strom, Director, Audio-Visual Aids | 
University of Connecticut 
Presiding, Edward Rogel, Central 
Education. 
Speaker, Mrs. John Flory, Executive Secretary, EFLA 
EFLA Film Evaluation Prjoect” 


6:30 Dinner—General Session, 


Washington ( 


ting film gives you 
armanent splices 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 



















$10.95 
¢> Craig 16 mm. Pro- 
AL ba jecto-Editor permits 
ic careful inspection of 
n your scenes inaction 


ona small recessed 
miniature screen. 








Craig Visual Aids Service Co. 
LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE 
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———=STORIES in STILLS=— 
Visual Hids 
2x2 COLOR SLIDES 

SECOND of a SERIES on FOOD PRODUCTION 


““Tematees” 


40 Slides—$10.70—Mounted in Glass 


A continuous story. No study guides re- 
quired. The color views and projection titles 
tell the story. 


Let us prove the superiority of this material. Send 
for preview set. No obligation. Many other subjects. 


Catalog on Request 


PHILP PHOTO VISUAL SERVICE 


1954 Pasadena Ave. Long Beach 6, Calif. 

















An Authoritative New Book on the 
Utilization of Educational Sound Films 


AUDIO-VISUAL 
PATHS TO LEARNING 


A Comparison of Three Classroom 
Methods of Using Educational Sound Films 


By WALTER A. WITTICH and JOHN GUY FOWLKES 
University of Wisconsin 


A pioneer study in an important new area of 
research in audio-visual aids, by two well- 
known authorities in the visual education field. 
Fourth, fifth, and sixth grade groups were 
tested on 27 Britannica films, with and without 
the use of tested teaching methods. The 
results showed a striking increase in student 
achievement with the use of the exact teach- 
ing methods described by the authors. An in- 
valuable book for classroom teachers, admin- 
istrators, supervisors, and courses in visual aids. 
Just published (March 1946). 


Price $2.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS PUBLISHERS 


ORDER BLANK 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33d St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me copylies) of Audio-Visual Paths 
to Learning at $2.00 {10°: discount to teachers). 
i Saaee enclosed. Please send C.O.D. 


| Send on approval. | promise to remit within 10 
days or return the book. 


Name:...... 


Address:...... 


School Affiliation: 

















Educational Screen 


News aN 


Audio-Visual Groups to Convene in Detroit 


The first Michigan state-wide Audio-Visual Con- 
ference will be held in Detroit April 5-6, under the 
sponsorship of the State Department of Public In- 
struction, State Teacher Training Institutions, and the 
Department of Visual Instruction of the N. E. A. 
The advance program states that “Practicality” will 


be the conference keynote. Such questions as “How 
can I use motion pictures in my classes,” “\What is an 
adequate learning aids program for my school,” and 
“How do I start building an audio-visual program 
for my school system,” will be considered. Sectional 
meetings will discuss the topics: “Projected Visuals in 
the Classroom,” “Radio or Recordings, Which and 
When ?”, “The Audio-Visual Program in the Rural 
School,” “Getting the School Ready for the Audio- 
Visual Program.” 

Speakers will include Floyde Brooker, U. S. Office 
of Education, Dr. Alice Keliher, New York University, 
and Vernon Dameron, Executive Secretary of the 
Department of Visual Instruction. At the beginning of 
each session a thirty-to-forty minute period has been 
scheduled for previews of unusual and recently-released 
educational films. Demonstrations will show actual 
classroom use of motion pictures and recordings. 

Concurrent with the state conference. on April 4-5, 
there will be a closed meeting of audio-visual directors 
to consider what should be the policy of schools in 
regard to commercially sponsored teaching aids. Dr. 
Arthur Stenius, Coordinator of Visual, Radio and 
Safety Education for the Detroit Public Schools, and 
Chairman of the State Audio-Visual .\ids Committee, 
has invited representatives of twenty of the largest 
cities east of the Mississippi and directors of certain 
University film libraries to participate. Three represen 
tative views of the problem will be presented—by an 
educator (Dr. S. A. Courtis), a representative of pro- 
ducers of non-sponsored teaching materials (Dennis 
Williams of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films), and a 


representative of the sponsors (an executive fron 


General Motors). After a general policy is agreed 
upon by the participants, committees will ke appointed 
to work out details of the statement of polic Paul 
Reed ( Rochester. New York. Publi Schools ) will 


give the final report on the policy formulated by the 


group at the closing session Saturday morning 


In addition to the above meetings, the steering 
committee of Zone 3 of the Department of Visual 
struction will hold a pre conference get together 01 
\pril +. 

\ll groups will assemble in the Horace Rackham 


Educational Memorial at 60 Farnsworth Street, De 
troit. 
Connecticut Visual Educators Meet 


The Connecticut Audio-Visual Education Associa- 


tion presented an interesting program in_ bridgeport 


February 16. Mary Louise Alexander reported on the 
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Noles 


progress of the Stamford Library project in audio- 
visual aids; Mr. Joseph T. Nerden, supervisor of 
Audio-Visual Aids, State Department of Education 
suggested some ideas for CAVEA and educators inter 
ested in audio-visual aids, and Dr. Herbert Landry of 
the New York City Board of Education demonstrated 
the use of recordings in the Teaching of literature 
Hardy R. Finch of Greenwich High School, presided 


First Meeting of New York Film Council 


John Grierson, pioneer film producer, delivered the 
main address on “The Place of the Film in the Present 
g of the 


Social Scene” at the opening luncheon meeting 
newly organized New York Film Council at the Hotel 
Sheraton, February 13. 

Over 250 producers, distributors, and visual educa 
tion group leaders from the non-theatrical film world 
greeted Mr. Grierson who has just returned from a 
survey visit to the United Kingdom. 

The meeting was opened by Thomas J. Brandon, of 
the Film Council of America, who ably summarized the 
background of the formation of the New York Film 
Council. Commander Orville Goldner, former head 
of the Training Film Motion Picture Branch, Navy 
Photographic Division, served as temporary chairman, 
and introduced Mr. Grierson. 

In his speech Mr. Grierson outlined the history of 
the documentary film movement and stressed the fact 
that through its work in the war the film has finally 
come into fuller recognition as a powerful medium of 
public education. Because of its new recognition, it 
is important that the motion picture continue to do 
in peace the job it accomplished in the field of report 
ing and education during the war. 

Mr. Grierson ended his speech with an outline of 
a six point working program to help bring order to 
production, distribution and the use of tntormatior 
films in the United States. 

The New York Film Council will hold monthly lunch 
eon meetings, based on the pattern established by 
the Washington Visual Workers during the war. Thi 
luncheon will feature a guest speaker who will talk o1 
a subject of common interest to producers, distributors 
and users of non-theatrical films. The formation of the 
Council was initiated by the Film Council of America 


Atlanta Group Organizes Film Council 


Walter Bell, recently returned as director of the 
audio-visual program in the Atlanta, Georgia publi 
schools, was elected chairman of the newly-organized 
Film Council of Atlanta. Mr. Bell served as a major 
in charge of the U. S. Marine Corps’ training film pro 
gram during the war. 

Other officers elected by the group, composed ot 
representatives of organizations interested in the dis 
tribution and use of 16mm motion pictures and other 
audio-visual aids to education are: John W. Fox of 
Films, Inc., co-chairman, and Miss Hazel Calhoun of 
the Calhoun Company, secretary-treasurer 
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SEE AND DISCUSS — 
THESE TIMELY FILM 


35mm Silent Slide Films 
for Adult and School Groups, 
Junior High School up 


“THE PEOPLE OF FRANCE” ~60 dramatic pictures 


and narration designed to further American under- 
standing of the French and their problems. Printed 
text and guide. 


35mm SLIDEFILM and Guide $2.50 


“THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER ’’ (Its Structure 
and Function)— Reviewed by United Nations In- 
formation Office. “Clearest — most vivid explanation.” 
— Educational Screen 

35mm SLIDEFILM, 4 Booklets $2.50 


“‘WHAT FOREIGN TRADE MEANS TO YOU” 
Produced by PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 

Graphic story presentation. Packet includes best-seller 

pamphlet of same title, narration and 2 comics. 


35mm SLIDEFILM, 4 Booklets $2.50 


“FORWARD ALL TOGETHER” — Produced by 
COUNCIL AGAINST INTOLERANCE IN AMER- 
ICA. Powerful story of discrimination — its causes and 
what we can do to survive the threat of an atomic age, 
“Cooperate or atomize!” 


35mm SLIDEFILM and Guide $2.50 


“AMERICAN COUNTERPOINT”’ — Photographs by 
ALEXANDER ALLAND. Americans, immigrants all 
-our likenesses and differences strengthening democ- 
racy in action, blending cultures in a rich symphony. 


35mm SLIDEFILM and Guide $2.50 


FILM PUBLISHERS, INC. 
12 E. 44th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Please send following slide films and printed aids 
@ $2.50 each postpaid: 


.copies ‘“THE PEOPLE OF FRANCE” 

.copies ““THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER” 

.copies “WHAT FOREIGN TRADE MEANS TO You” 
Sdialaae copies “FORWARD ALL TOGETHER” 


Bana copies “AMERICAN COUNTERPOINT” 


CASH ENCLOSED’ _[_| PLEASE BILL 


cose ee ee eee eee eeeeseeeeeeseeeeseeereseeeseesees 


GROUP 


ADDRESS. . 











OEE 
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Scene from 
**King of Kings’ 


Complete Library of 
RELIGIOUS FILMS 
on 16mm SOUND 


as well as over 2000 
features, shorts, mu-# 
sicals and cartoons. 








Newest 16mm 
Sound Equipment 


Reserve your copy of 
the new Swank Catalog, now! 


Swank, Pres. 


SWANK MOTION PICTURES :'*sct"e ss 











Now in production 
for release in March 


SPEEDING YOUR READING 


10 min—16mm Sound 


PENMANSHIP IMPROVER 


10 min—16mm Sound 


For high school and adult education classrooms. Visual 
education directors and school preview committees 
may preview without charge before purchase. Pre- 
view and rental reservations now being accepted. 


CATALOG 


TEACHING AIDS EXCHANGE 


Box 1127 Modesto, California 











CovarruBlas 


MURAL MAPS 


x 


Endlessly fascinating scientifically accurate 
studies of the vital Pacific area in nine brilliant 
colors. Detailed and decorative visual aids to un- 
derstanding current world events. Third edition 
now on press, for delivery in December . . 10.75 


the set (series of six). 


SCHWABACHER-FREY 


735 MARKET STREET+ SAN FRANCISCO 








“FIBER FLAX, 
THE SOURCE OF LINEN” 


Its production, processing and 
some other uses 


16MM COLOR AND SOUND 
This 400-foot reel is first of a technically-super- 
vised series for classroom use. 
Also Western Subjects 
2 x 2 Color Slides, Photographs, 


35mm Filmstrips, |6mm Movies. 


WESTERN COLORFILMS 
3734 N.E. Chico St. Portiand 13, Ore. 
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SEEING is LEARNING 
Nearly 2000 views from all parts 
of the world in 2 x 2 Kodachrome. 


Write Today for FREE Catalog 


KIM E K OLOR PICTURES 
1761 Sonoma Dr., Dept. 2, Altadena, California 





Authorized dealer for: CATHEDRAL PICTURES (Religious) 








Expansion at University of lowa 

To provide increased service to Iowa schools ane 
help them take advantage of the latest concepts and 
trends in audio-visual instruction, the Bureau of Visu 
al Instruction of the Extension Division, Universit, 
of Iowa, is expanding its staff and facilities. 

Lieut. Lee W. Cochran, former Director of the Bu 
reau—on leave with the Navy for the past three 
years—has returned to the University as Executive 
Assistant in the Extension Division. John R. Hedges, 
Acting Director of the Bureau of Visual Instruction 
for the past three years, has been promoted to Director 

A new Audio-Visual Aids Laboratory will be 
tablished to assist school administrators and teachers 
in the organization and operation of an audio-visual 
teaching program, and a $250,000 unit of the ne 
Communications Center will be devoted exclusivel 


the expanding program in audio-visual instructi 


Television Developments 


In the Columbia Broadcasting System den 
+ + + - ] ] 
1On oO] ultra 11g equency O1O1 ele S1¢ 
held for the press in New York last month, motion pi 
tures and slides were used to illustrate the edu 
commercial and artistic advantages of color. Act 
ing to Worthington Miner, manager of the CBS tele 
ision department, the demonstration proved 
Mayo obstacles to color televisior had bee} 
ind that, with proper support, it could be mad 
ible to the public early 11 194, 

, 

| S statement 1s ( rac ¢ 
by E. W. Engstro ce Sit ( 
SCAT he ¢ \ lab i¢ e¢ O ( ( 
\ 1 oy Oe | ae 1] 1 | 1 
Y OTK | 1e¢ rical SOCTET WW 116 PoOnuloweC cl <P 
CBS color demonstration. Mr. Engstrom declared 
the RCA black-and-w!] ite, all-electronic televisio1 
tem was ready for the home, but that color was 
of the technical advances that belonged in the futur 
Several weeks previous to the CBS demonstratior 


color television was presented by RCA at which tim 
it was emphasized that no system of transmitting and 
recelving colors electronically had been developed 
vel and that it would be five vears before a satistac 
tory electronic color system, equal in clarity to present 
black-and-white television, would be suitable for the 
public RCA engineers are convinced that any mec] 
ical color system is outmoded. 


a 1 »>¢* | ‘ 
The ( BS system utilizes mechanicaly rotating discs 


to inject the basic colors of red, green and blue whicl 
\Ir. Miner stated, have given less trouble than any 
the electronic components of the system. It is his opir 


ion that color television should not be delaved until 


can be accomplished electronically 
It was estimated that color receivers for the 
would he about 10 per cent more that black al d-white 


he ¢ \ « <hibited sets tl il vill sel] fol about $200 


—EEE 








_ -_ 
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Speaking of Fundamentals... 





CORONET Instructional Films provide 
essential basic training 


The illustrations at the left are from two new CORONET Instructional 
Films — How to Study and How to Use a Library. There are others 
equally important — We Discover the Dictionary, Soccer for Girls, 
Springboard Techniques, Batting Fundamentals, Catching, How 
Man Made Day and The Nature of Color are a few of the latest 
ones. Dozens have been announced previously and many others 





are in production. 


From “How to Study”’— William H. Brink, Ph.D., Nearly all CORONET Instructional Films offer the added ad- 
Professor of Education, Northwestern University, ' 
collaborator. vantages of full natural color. Some are also available in 


black-and-white, and a few which do not require color are 
black-and-white only. All are offered at moderate cost and 
on terms to suit budget plans. 


For complete information concerning CORONET Films 
now available and new ones as released, write to — 


CORONET INsTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


from “How to Use @ Library” — Miss Al 919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO II, ILL. 


of | n 





photography an instant after the flash 


Filming the Fearful 


; . e lenses were not protected they would let so 
= praye © a | or es ¥ gh to the cameras’ magazines that the 
lin pai Bae ate eee even though non-inflammable, might melt. It is 
eee eee , | ; timated that it may be several weeks after a test be- 
aerial wma mots Cl : 

re al unan can approach the camera houses, as 

yr Pestle ere : ¢ water is likely to be so radio-activated. 
( S ( ( 
supplying its facilities and experiet to the photography from the towers, the 
vedic, sack electronics toward the tas! est | be photographed thoroughly from the air. 
tion of the scores of cameras involve \ \rmy planes, manned by photographic crews, 

Batteries of cameras are to be mounted atoy | Hy at safe distances, and at all altitudes up to 30,- 
100-foot steel towers on several islands five to 10 OOO feet, carrying batteries of long focal length aerial 
distant from the target, in the Bikini Atoll, Marshal uneras. kadar cameras, recently developed by Fair- 
Islands. The cameras must be shielded in tower root child, will also be used. Too, several planes operated 
constructed of thick lead sheets. Inside the lead hot hy remote control and carrying radio-operated cameras, 
ing the cameras, additionally protected by airtig vill fly closer than the manned planes to the scene of 
waterproof boxes, will photograph through optically he atomic blast. 
flat windows and thence through portholes in the lead 
housing, the portholes to close automatically after the Film Maker Leaves Government Post 

‘tures are taken, to prevent entrance of radio-active 
<a hsp taon am Species, vhich dies In SIZ¢ Jarvis B. ( ouillard, Yellow Springs, Ohio, is leav- 
up to the 7() pound Fairchild navv tvpe F-56 ear ng gove heres service alter tour years to go over- 
alll; Mins teledinats tenes: onl tee tee eae seas \ the International Film Foundation to head 
- teth 16- aad 35-mm sizes. will point horizontally t . group that will make documentary films about the 
the scene of the itom bomb explosions he came people o arOpe 
will be operated by radio from a distant shi Couillard worked with the Signal Corps at Wright 

Because of the intense heat that will be genet Field, Ohio, making training films. Later he trans- 
by the atom bomb explosions, the cameras’ lens ferred to the motion picture section, engineering divi- 
be covered by heavy neutral densit lters ion. He was responsible for the monthly newsreel, 
operated by photo cells, will move ' trom 1 Engineering Division Staff Reports. This enabled offi- 
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Complete 
16mm Film Service 


Finest and Most Complete Selection 
of 16mm Sound Films for 
Schools — Churches — Institutions 


Deluxe Features — also a 


Variety of Short Subjects, 


Entertainment, Educational, Religious 


Special Rental Rates . . . Write for Free Catalog. 


OUTHERN VISUAL FILMS 








686-9 Shrine Building MEMPHIS, TENN. 























Visual Teaching Aids 


2x2 COLOR SLIDE SERIES 
— ART SUBJECTS — 

EXPRESSIVE FORMS IN NATURE 
INTERPRETATIONS OF THE GREAT MASTERS 
ARTISTS AT WORK: THE POTTER'S WORKSHOP 
MODERN CERAMIC ART 
FUNCTION AND FORM IN MODERN HOUSING 
MEXICAN NATIONAL COSTUMES 
DIEGO RIVERA MURALS 
Each series mounted under glass, with study guide, in our 
new, sturdy, cloth-covered slide box. A complete unit of visual 
teaching material—easy to oheck in or out. Write for partic- 
ulars about these and other 2 x 2 educational color slide series. 
Get on our mailing list. 


& Coll. ry 814 West Eighth St. 
a7 Los Angeles 14, Cal. 


COLOR SLIDES 


Outstanding sets of natural color 2x 2 
slides by authorities in their fields 
Life and Features of Latin America—Bird, 
Animal and Plant Life of Western U. S. A. 
Available for Sale or Rental . . Send for Catalogs. 


SHADOW ARTS STUDIO (Colorslide Library) 
Wickenden Bidg. (P. O. Box 47!) 1036 Chorro St. 
SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIFORNIA 























MM STRIP FILMS 


Send for 1946 Catalog 
STILLFILM, INC. __ 


8443 Melrose Ave. HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIF. 














Hold your BOTANY FIELD TRIPS 
in the CLASSROOM 


Native Flora of the Pacific States in Natural Color 2 x 2 Kodachrome 
Slides. Scientifically accurate. Professional photography. in use in 
Colleges, Museums and Schools thruout the Country. List on request 


BROOKING TATUM, Kelseyville, Calif. 








SLIDES General Science...................... 11 rolls 
35 mam. Principles of Physics................ 7 rolls 

Principles of Chemistry.......... 8 rolls 
F EL M Fundamentals of Biology........ 8 rolls 


Write for Folder and Free Sample Strip 
VISUAL SCIENCES, 3%. Suffern, New York 














Educational Screen 





MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYPEWRITER SLIDES 
Use Radio-Mets—Reguler Size 3'°'x4"' 
or the NEW DUPLEX 2°'x2"' 
on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
Write for Free Sample 
RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc., Dept. V 
222 Oakridge Blvd., Daytona Beach, Fla. 


TALK from yeur sereen 
WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 


SO BADIO-BATS $1.50 














cers to view the latest projects at Wright Field with- 
out making a personal trip to the laboratories. He also 
filmed “The Story of Wright Field,” which covered 
the ten-year period before the war. The picture showed 
the part that Wright Field displayed in the development 


of the AAF. 


A graduate of the University of Minnesota, he made 
motion pictures there and did photo features for the 
Minneapolis papers. 


Program on Film's Role in 
Education for Democracy 


On March 15 New York educators met at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art to discuss “The Role of the Film 
in Education for Democracy,” under the auspices of 
the Visual Instruction Section of the New York So 
ciety for the Experimental Study of Education, of which 
Esther L. Berg is chairman. 


Dr. V. C. Arnspiger demonstrated how the class 
room film can teach democracy with the showing of 
two new Encyclopaedia Britannica films, Democracy 
and Despotism. The Cummington Story was used by 
Helen Grayson, director, to illustrate how the docu 
mentary film can teach democracy, by showing how 
effectively groups with different cultural backgrounds 
can learn to live together harmoniously. Julien Bryan 
illustrated his talk on how the film on international 
relations can teach democracy, with the O. I. A. A. 
film The County Agent which portrays small town 
rural life in America and the pattern of our democratic 
way of living. 


A Reader Speaks 


HEN I finished reading the January SCREEN, | 

thought to myself, “I must write and tell them 
that it is the best issue that we have had for a long 
time,” but got so very busy that no letter was sent 
Then when I finished reading the February issue last 
night, I resolved not to let anything stand in my way 
of repeating the same thought. Really, the last two 
issues have been outstanding, it seems to me. Con- 


gratulations ! 


Mr. Dameron was in to see me last Saturday and 
he seems enthusiastic about the prospects of DVI 
That, plus the “Diversitorials” in February, gives me 
great hopes for the future of the organization. 

Again, congratulations on a really good magazine! 


LELIA TROLINGER, Director 
Bureau of Visual Instruction 
University of Colorado, Boulder 
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Current Film News 


INSTRUCTIONAL 


Avenue, 


@ CORONET 

FILMS, 919 N. 
Chicago 11, treat 
science and nature study in 


Michigan 
physical training 
four new 
16 mm educational motion pictures. All 
four pictures have been produced in 
color, but prints of the 
available in black 


first two films 
described below are 
and white. 
Batting Fundamentals | reel) is the 
first in the Baseball Series and covers 
the selection of a bat, the 
grip, the stride, the 
followthru, and 


stance, the 
swing and the 
bunting. Proper form 


for each is demonstrated by players 
noted for their correct form. Produced 


under the supervision of James Smil- 


goff, Instructor at the Chicago Cubs 
Training Camp, and Coach of Bas¢ 
balk, Chicago Public Schools. 

Sulfur and Its Compounds (1 reel) 


shows the preparation of three allo- 


tropic forms of sulfur rhombic, 


monoclinic or prismatic, and amor 


phous or plastic sulfuric acid and 
sulfur dioxide. It also presents various 
uses of sulfur compounds in industry, 
in the home, in 
extermination of 
duced under the supervision of E. C., 
Waggoner, Director of Visual Edu 
cation, Elgin (Ill.) Public Schools and 
with the collaboration of the Tech- 
nological Institute and Northwestern 
University. 


medicine, and in the 


insect pests. Pro- 


Camouflage In Nature By Pattern 


Making (34 reel) presents numerous 
examples of birds, animals, insects, 
fish, reptiles and amphibians which 
depend upon the camouflage of pat- 
tern to protect them from. theit 
enemies. This film was prepared un 
der the supervision of Miss Harriet 


M. Smith of the Chicago Academy 


of Science, with nature photography 
by C. J. Albrecht, formerly of the 
Chicago Natural History Museum; 


A. M. Bailey, Sc. D., Mus- 


Colorado 


eum of Natural History, and O. S 
Pettingill, Jr., Ph. D., Carleton Col 
lege. 


Camouflage In Nature By Form 
And Color Matching (1 reel), which 
includes striking 
nature photography, was produced under 


many examples of 


the supervision of Miss Harriet M 
Smith, Chicago Academy of Science, 
with nature photography by A. M 


Bailey, Sc. D., O. S. Pettingill, Jr. and 
A. L. Melander, Ph. D., formerly 
College of the City of New York. 
Preview prints are available for the 
examination of 
purchasing prints for permanent use 
®SPERRY GYROSCOPE COM- 
PANY, INC., Neck, New York 


ls offering free of charge its new mo 


thos¢ interested in 


Great 


tion picture: The Sperry Gyrosyn 
Compass—l6mm sound, 25 minutes 
This is a flight and navigation 
instrument which provides a_ stable 


directional indication under all condi- 
tions of air turbulence The film has 
three main parts: Flux Valve, Re 
peater, Gyrosyn 


B INTERNATIONAL THEATRI 
CAL AND TELEVISION CORP., 25 


West 45th St.. New York 19, has 
acquired for 16mm distribution 
throughout the United States: 
Atlantic Crossroads (1 reel) pro- 
duced by the National Film Board of 


Canada It relates Newfoundland’s 


role in wartime, her physical and 
and her post-war 


during 


economical structure 


prospects. From this island 


the war, 
Atlanti 


submarine 


airmen took off to protect 
against the Nazi 
menace, to check on weath- 


CONVOYS 


er and to ferry bombers to Europe 


North American 


film surveys the 


trom factories The 
barren hinterland and 
Newfoundland 


depressions of the 


the busy outports of 
It contrasts the 
feverish ac- 


looks to a 


with the sudden 


Finally it 


Thirties 


tivity of wart 


future when on the new world maps, 
Newfoundland and Labrador will be 
key points on our global air routes 
and essential members of the com- 
munity of nations. The film is avail- 
able for sale or rental 


@ BRITISH 
VICES, 320 
York 20, 
health, 
ticularly for parents and teachers 

Your Children’s Ears (2 


which the 


INFORMATION SER- 
Rockefeller New 


two more films on 


Piaza. 
announce 
are intended par 


child whicl 


reels), in 
physiology of the ear is 
explained in detail by animated draw- 


ings. The close relation of the nose 


and throat and the dangers of the 


common cold are shown. Often chil 


dren who appear dull and unrespon- 
sive are suffering from hearing dif- 
ficulties which can be easily cleared 
up with proper medical attention 


Your Children’s Teeth (2 reels) —an 


explanation of the structure of first 
and second teeth and their growth. 
Stressed are the importance of pre- 


natal care, a well balanced diet for the 


child, proper method of brushing the 


teeth and dental attention. 

British Information Services have 
also released recently two films in 
a new series titled “Famous Scenes 
from Shakespeare enacted by lead 


ing British actors 


) 


Julius Caesar (2 


Forum scene which follows the assassi- 


reels) depicts the 


nation ot Caesar 


MacBeth (2 reels) presents the Mut 


det and Sleepwalking scenes tron the 
famous play 

Other rental sources for these two 
excerpts irom Shakespeare are Bell 


1801 Larchmont Ave., 
Chicago 13, and International Film 
Bureau, 84 E. Randolph St., 


& Howell Co.., 


( hi avo. 
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PLANET FIRST-RUN 
16 rete FULL COLOR 
entertainment features! 


* JEEP-HERDERS 
* DETOUR TO DANGER 
* THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE 









MSH? aiso sHorT suBJECTS 
NEWSREELS — TRAVELOGUES 


PLANET PICTURES, Inc. Dept. ES 
5746 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. | 


Please send me full information on how Planet 
Pictures may be obtained for showings, also 
name of distributor in my territory. 


Nome ___. Bs : | 
Firm or Position__ = 
a a 


| 
—————— | 
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@ Y. M. C. A. MOTION PICTURE 
BUREAU, 347 Madison Ave, New 
York 17, is distributing free of charge 
the newly-released 16mm _ color-film 

Fit and Fair (2 reels), produced for 
Richard Hudnut by Films for Indus- 
try, Inc. Good posture and good 
grooming form the theme of the pic- 
ture. The basic rules of health and 
beauty, with the “do’s” and “don'ts” 
of posture, poise, diet, and grooming 
are demonstrated by Ann Delafield, 
beauty authority. Designed for the 
teen-age girl, the film shows how to 
utilize routine motions of daily _liv- 
ing to develop a sound and beautiful 


body, how to select the right foods, 
and how to apply make-up for natu 
al effect. 

BM DEVRY FILMS, 1111 \rmitage 
Ave., Chicago 14, have acquired tout 
new 16mm _ sound films on Social 
Studies, which may be rented froim 
them. These subjects are: 

The World in Which We Live (2 
reels), which presents the changes 
that have taken place in animal und 
plant life during the past ages 

The Growth of Mankind (1 ree! 
the story of man’s progress from 
savagery to modern civilization. The 
explorations of the late Dr. Breasted 
are pictured. 

The Growth of America (1! reel), 
designed to develop an appreciation of 
America’s past history, emphasizing 
how the present is interwoven with 
the past. 

Today and Tomorrow (1% reels), 
an explanation of the scientific and 
industrial background of today in con- 
trast to the background of yesterday. 
The film surveys the use of power, 
man’s conquest of the air, and the 
contribution made by machines. 


Entertainment Films in |6mm 

B® COMMONWEALTH PICTURES 
CORP., 729 Seventh Ave., New York 
19, has obtained’ exclusive 16 mm 
distribution rights to the United Art- 
ists feature: Hangmen Also Die—a 
tense, suspense-filled drama based on 





actual situations during Nazi occupa- 
tion of Czechoslovakia. Portrays the 
fearless fighters of the Czech under- 
ground patriots against Nazi terror- 
ism and oppression, culminating in 
the slaying of Reinhard Heydrich, the 
notorious Nazi hangman 


® BELL & HOWELL COMPANY, 
1801 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13, is 
offering to approved nomn-theatrical 
audiences current 16mm film releases 
of: 

The Merry Monahans (9 reels), a 


cavalcade of vaudeville leading from 





the three-a-day to the Follies, featur 
ing Donald O'Connor, Peggy Ryan 


and Jack Oakie. 


Eastin Pictures Expansion 

\ new rental plan is announced in 
the Spring 1946 Guidebook to Instruc 
tional Films now being issued by Eastin 
Pictures Co., Davenport, Iowa. Under 
this plan, which was worked out with the 
assistance of several educators prominent 
in the field of visual instruction, schools 
may rent films for a full school week 
for about the same amount as formerly 
charged for one day’s use. Speaking of 
this new development, Paul C. Reed, di- 
rector of visual and radio education in the 
public schools of Rochester, N. Y., has 
commented that the “plan is unique in 
providing a distribution procedure in 
complete harmony with the best  utili- 
zation practice.” 

Eastin’s new Guidebook contains 48 
pagesof carefully selected instructional! 
films, each described in some detail. While 
it offers numerous films of a_ general 
educational nature, the new list shows 
that the Eastin library is rapidly being 
expanded to include a good assortment of 
films meeting specific teaching needs. 
Other Eastin lists currently available are 


Back at their desks at Eastin 
Pictures Co. are these World 
War II veterans. Left to right, 
back row—T/5 Kenneth J. Olsen, 
Army Medical corps; Electric- 
ian’s Mate (first class) Tom F. 
Smith, USNR; S/Sgt. Newell H. 
Dailey, Air Force weather serv- 
ice. Center—Lieut. Kent Eastin, 
USNR. Front Row— Major 
Robert K. Hieronymus, Army 
inspector general’s department; 
Capt. W. Reid Wooldridge, Army 
field artillery; Capt. Edward H. 
Hieronymus, Army quartermaster 
corps. 


Educational Screen 


San Diego, I Love You (8 reels) 


a family comedy involving an ambit 


ious girl, four obstreperous kid broth 
ers and a dreamy school teacher fa 
ther who turns inventor. The cast 1 
cludes Jon Hall, Louise Allbritto: 
Edward Horton, Eric Blore, Buste: 
Keaton 


Mutiny on the Elsinore (7 reels 


a super-feature based on Jack Lor 
don’s sea thriller. Author-hero, plave¢ 
by Paul Lukas, takes passage on a 
sailing ship in search of color for a 
novel and finds more adventure that 


he had bargained for 


Babes on Swing Street (7 reels), 
typical Peggy Rya ehicle Ki 
open juvenile night club to suppo 
group of their members i 1 


scnolarships 


The Singing Sheriff (6 reels 


unique musical Western that kids 


itself in uproarious  satiré he con 
mentator’s remarks help furthet 
take it off the beaten pat 


in 8S-page catalog of entertainment films 
an “Economy” list of 116 complete p1 
grams, and a special list of 49 new recr 
ational short subjects All these lists 
contain numerous pictures suitable for 
school use. 

Eastin Pictures Co., which lost every 
male employee upon the outbreak of thi 
war, is now welcoming its veterans 
home. During the past few weeks, six 
ex-service men, including Kent D. Eastin, 
head of the firm, have returned to ex 
ecutive positions with the company. A 
seventh received his discharge and re 
turned to his desk several months ago 
The firm takes considerable pride in the 
war record of these veterans. Of the 
seven, five saw extensive service over- 
seas, four rose to commissioned rank 
and two were decorated for bravery under 
fire. 

In addition to the old employees who 
have returned, other ex-service men 
have been added to the staff, and at 
present the company can boast that every 
man it employs is a veteran of World 


War IL. 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS TOP FLIGHT FEATURES 
svi from MAJOR PRODUCERS 


New |6mm Producing 
Company in the Midwest 





~ ( 

With wide experience in the maki I tl 
of instructional, d bl] t iS f 
education films, rolssi= @) 
ers has jus Bi 
company his compa Sixt Mts) Our ig 
Sx reen, Ine . | is 
in Des Plaines, Illi 1946-l6mm 
( Nene | 
mi educatio 
aie Releases 

| sident 1) ( 
Captain Ae \ , 

ica | )4( 

Army, and eS ( 
g iphi “< " 
( Nor \ = | 14 ( 
was il ire 12 Hopalong Cassidy Westerns 

oup a ( , ~ starring Bill Boyd—new in 16mm 
% ° 
- oe a" “§ Paul Lukas in Jack London's 
ee ae ee ; Mutiny On The Elsinore 

taly Capta | ( ( e 
dition to its regu Stat Laurel & Hardy in The Bohemian\ Girl 
age, was also engaged in the maki AS from t S 90 Minute Operetta—7 Songs 

: ; . 
ot soni outstanding documentaries rved it () + S P 

it A a RS eee The North Star—Big Name Cast 
peas on : 7 arena Samuel Goldwyn's Ist Film in 16mm 
oF San Fetro. o! is exemplarv sery 


Electronic Firm in Production A 1908 Majer Company Release 


ice, Captain Longini was awarded the 


Legion of Merit. During the last year on New |6mm Sound Projector Fred Astaire and Paulette Goddard 
of his service, he was assistant to the : <2 in Second Chorus 
Executive Prod I t t! Ce ns DeMornav-Bud [1 475 ( il 7 

_onsag oA Sri sing EAE > ( urse, Ni Sl. a mp Laurel & Hardy in Pardon Us 


Corps Photographic Center at Astoria 


Riotous Hal Roach Feature 





. s ich reports that it designed and 
On leaving the service, Mr. Longini ae - 
: ‘ ineered high-trequency equipment for ° ‘ab 
was Director of Photography at Cor ove © all : , + Six Dr. Christian Features 
; : 7% of all radar sets during the war, 
onet Instructional Films until he left bli : starring Jean Hersholt 
; : : is entered the photographi held . 
to join in the tormation of Sixteen mi : ‘ , 
Screen. In Projects under way and nearing com Hal Roach Feature Length Comedy 
e o ( 1 
pletion include 8mm and 16mm mo Kelly The Second—All Star Cast 
Robert J. Edmonds is in charge of tion picture equipment. Major product . 


Laurel & Hardy in Our Relations 
Another Big Hal Roach Feature 
. 


script and direction. After some years a 16mm sound proiector. said to be 


of sales and advertising in Canada utionary in design, function and 

and Great Britain, Mr. Edmonds went ngineering bv rea of such features Swies Family Rebinecs 

into the service of the Canadian Gov as an automatic fill threading de « 

ernment nearly ten years ago. First, sien. silent operation and the fact that Tom Brown's School Days 

in the Canadian Broadcasting Corpor the ‘tal weigl projector wi e 

ation, Mr. Edmonds was senior News oe far less tha re sudience Louisa May Meats Little Men 

) 4% } twork V hen ‘an tare f muna + ’ +] | 

oe Poe st H porn — eich | a ; re me Sr Beyond Tomorrow with Jean Parker 

DeaatAsine ' DeMornay. who C. Aubrey Smith, Charles Winninger, 


and produced radio programs. Latet 






ened + Nee oe Harry Carey, Helen Vinson 
Mr. Edmonds joined the staff of tl Sas eines einceane a nae Reena Bat * e 
National Film Board of Canada wher te aoe 5 . ibs as x The Melody Master (Schubert) 
ke wae a Director-Producer in chare: Bove: : seis te cial llona Massey, Alan Curt's 
7 eae aus 2s oigge aoe - etc James Stewart in Pot O' Gold 
devoting himsel » industria Paulette Goddard, H. Heidt & Orch. 
tions and dus S 1 
worked ly 1 
I , @ FOREMOST 
Ivens in | Lisea RT ASTOR 
to i > > SUPPLIERS 


PICTURES 
CORP 


Filnes sii a 130 West 
Mishki ee , P by . 46th Street 
7 ee | aa New York 19 


, 
rapher tor sixteen S 


et ( 
tive in photography sit 1933. making i deaetint Manan. Re New York 

dustrial relation stills and movies. first alt 4 

with | ongini Studios and later perati ( 2 ithe 
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he was called to active duty with the 
Air Corps. Unseld’s tour of military 
duty included service at Wright Field 
where he acted as Assistant Chief of 
the Air Technical Service Command’s 
experimental Photographic Labora- 
tory, In this capacity he was respon- 
sible, among other duties, for the 
preparation of the Air Corps’ aerial 
photographic exhibits and displays. 


Education Slidefilms 
Use New Technique 

A new and unusual type of slidefilm 
series on the classics is being offered 
to the school field by Pictorial Films, 
Inc., 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York 
20. 


This company, headed by Milton J. 
Salzburg and Hal Baumstone, has had 
long experience in the production and 
distribution of educational films. Flet- 
cher Smith has had equal experience 
in the field of animation. Together, 
they have applied these techniques to 
the new slidefilms. As a first venture 
three popular children’s classics were 
selected, Treasure Island, Ivanhoe, and 
The Three Musketeers. 


The stories were analyzed and 


Frames from “Treasure Island” (top), 
“Ivanhoe” (center), “The Three Mus- 


keteers” (bottom). 





scripted as if for movie production. 
Realizing the value of using enough 
stills to make a _ good presentation 
and the importance of timing, each se- 
quence in the story was broken down 
into scenes, long shot, medium shot 
and close-up. The portion of the text 
to accompany each was carefully se- 
lected, synopsized or abstracted where 
necessary, quoted direct when it suited. 

An art staff experienced in film pro- 
duction prepared the rough sketches. 
These were scrutinized for story value, 
presentation and art value. New pic- 
tures were added, others broken up in- 
to close-ups where added emphasis 
could be secured at dramatic high- 
points. The drawings were then com- 
pleted in full color and prepared for 
the camera, Every trick of the ani- 
mator which could be utilized in still 
presentation was adopted. 

Each frame contains a few lines of 
text, placed at the bottom. The let- 
tering is large and easily read, even 
from the back of the room. The text 
and pictures combined present a fast- 
moving story, in fact, the audience 
soon forgets it is looking at. still 
pictures. 

These new slidefilms are the first 
comprehensive series, at 
present in production. They will be 
grouped and will vary in subject matter 
to suit all age groups. They will be 
moderately priced to fit into the average 
school budget. 


three of a 


The films are available in full color 
and number over 100 frames, sufficient 
pictures being used in each case to pre- 
sent the story adequately. Exactly the 
same subjects were also prepared as 2 
x 2” mounted slides, sold in 4 parts or 
full sets. In home movie version they 
will be available in black-and-white, 
16mm sound, silent and 8mm version. All 
are available through visual education and 
photographic dealers. 


Filmstrip Stresses Importance 
of Foreign Trade 


Foreign Trade—It’s Good Business is 
the title of a new filmstrip prepared by 
The Public Affairs Committee, Inc. The 
filmstrip is part of a complete packet of 
four related classroom units, which in- 
clude also Speech Notes, a short, printed 
commentary numbered to match the 
frames of the filmstrip; a 4-color, 16-page 
Comicstrip Booklet “Out of the Past 
A Clue to the Future,” produced by the 
East and West Association, and the Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, which treats in 
adventure story form some lessons of the 
past; a Pamphlet “What Foreign Trade 
Means to You,” by Maxwell S.Stewart, 
upon which the Filmstrip and Comic- 
strip are based, and which explains why 
foreign trade is necessary, how it func- 
tions, and the relationship of world com- 
merce and tariff walls to prosperity 

This Public Affairs Packet may be 
purchased from Brandon Films, 1600 
3roadway, New York 19, N .Y., and 
from various visual equipment dealers 
throughout the country. 





Educational Screen 


Albert Films Organized 
for 16mm Production 
Eddie Albert, 
picture actor recently released from thx 
Navy, has announced the formation of 
Albert 


Films, to engage in the production of 


well-known motion 


a new 16 mm. film company, 


educational and industrial subjects. As 
sociated with Albert is John Fletcher, a 
fellow officer who was a_ prominent 
Washington, D. ¢ 


War 


educator before the 


Che project is the outgrowth of a pact 
Albert and Fletcher at 
height of the 

vasion, while the two were serving with 
Albert and Flet 
cher, who capped their battle experience 
by serving in the Navy’s training film 
program, plan to meke a series of motion 


made between 
Tarawa during the 


the amphibious forces. 


pictures which will highlight the ideals 
for which America fought. An integrated 
program is now being developed involy 
ing cooperation of university and pub 
lic school educators. 

An adjunct of the firm’s educational 
activities will be a special department 
devoted to commercial and_ industrial 
films. The company has _ established 
offices at the new Consolidated Studios, 
5746 Sunset Blvd. Los Angeles 28, Cali 
fornia 

Fletcher will act as executive manager 
Harry J. Hutchens, for 
identified with the commercial film in 
dustry, has been named Sales Manager 


many years 


\nother war veteran, Robert Meade, has 
been appointed Production Manager 
Meade was most recently associated with 
Raphael G. Wolff in an industrial film 
enterprise. Before entering the service, 
he was associated with Metro-Goldwyn 
Mayer and the J. Walter Thompson C 

Norman Vizents has been appointed 
head of the new film’s research and 
analysis department. Vizents has_ been 
identified with 16 mm. educational and 
industrial film business for the past four 


years, having been associated as a writer 
and research specialist with George Pal 
Productions and the Raphael Wolff Stud- 
ios. Prior to his coming to Hollywood 
in 1942, Vizents was associated with Bat 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne in 
Chicago 


Projector Device to 
Protect Film 


To prevent the excessive film wear 
by sprockets, rollers and guides, Bell 
& Howell Company, 
equipped their movie projectors with 
sprockets and rollers that do not per 
mit the picture area or sound track 
of the film to touch any stationary 


Chicago, has 


metal parts as it passes through the 
machine. Thus, scratching of the emul 
sion is eliminated, providing longer 
lasting clarity of pictures 

accomplish« d 


This has_ been by 
placing on the sprockets, rollers, gate 
shoe, and guides, a thin land or ridge 
which is the only metal that con 
tacts the film. This land is so located 
that it touches the film near the per- 
outside the 


forations, picture area 
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Sprocket and guard especially designed by Bell & Howell to 
eliminate film wear. 


fhe shuttle teeth, transporting the 
film past the aperature, move in a rec 
tangular path. This action prevents 
the teeth trom 


of the film 


“Ssawine’ on the edges 
perforations. Sprockets 


and sprocket guards are designed to 


prevent incorrect film threading. The 
film is either properly threaded on 
the sprocket, Ol it is held clear ol 


the sprocket teeth by the guard. There, 
no damage to the film can result even 


started. When 


threaded on the 


the guard positively prevents the film 


though the machine is 
correctly sprock« ts, 


from coming off. 


Craig Expands 
Manufacturing Facilities 


lo meet the ever-growing demand 
for Craig products, the Craig Movie 
Supply Company has expanded its 
manufacturing tacilities. A large tout 


story building located at 1823 Soutl 


Hope Street, Los Angeles, has beet 


acquired to house both the Craig 
Manufacturing Company, which manu 
factures the well-known {( ralg Sen 
ior and Junior film = splicers and re 


winds, Projecto-Editor Enlarg-O 





Craig’s Latest Acquisition. 


fF ototade, B | 


Thalhammer tripods, and associated 


editor, film cement. 


items; and the Craig Leather Com 
pany, which produces Craig camera 
cases, photographers’ kits, and othe 
leather photographic accessories 


The acquisition of the new plant 
marks another step in the firm’s steady 
development since it was established by 
Talton Craig 17 years ago. Today, with 
offices in Los Angeles, San Fran 


cisco, and Seattle. Craig is also the 
exclusive West Coast representative 
lor many leading manufacturers ot 


photographic materials and supplies 


Veteran Application Bulletin 
Released by Radiant Mfg. Co. 


our September 1945 issue we 


ide complete announcement ol the 


Post-War Placement Plan inaugurat 
Radiant Manufacturing Com 
wy, manufacture f Radiant pro 


jection screens, designed to help serv 
{ 


n and women find employment 
he visual field. As a further 1m 
tant chapter 1 this endeavor, 


Radiant now has compiled a list of 


names of men and women who 


returned from Service, and who 

to re-establish themselves in this 

The information given in this 
lication Bulletin” includes name 
addr ss ot applicant, age, previous 
ence and qualifications tor the 

of work desired, also location 
rred by appli int Here are quali 
men and women tor work 1n pro 
uction, distribution and sales, repair 
maintenance, photography, labor 
practice; and as projectionists, 
brarians, film catalog editors 

Jur readers 1 both the academ 
ommercial field, who have need 
versons in these and related ac 
ivities, are urged to write to Radiant 


Manufacturing Company, 1140 West 
Superior St.. Chicago 22, tor a copy 


his list 


Beseler Projector 


Said to provide greater screen illumi 
ition than ever before, the new Beseler 
Model OA2 projector is described by its 
manutacturers is. th culmination or 75 
rs of engineering ingenuity and _ skill 
bined with 


recent advances of the 


cal. electrical mechanical arts 


i1ddition to its ection of opaque 
ects, up to 6-%4” by 6-%” in size 

book and magazin¢ 
stcards, 


pamphlets snapshots 


ppings, letters, advertisements, etc., it 


ittachment for projecting stand 

size lantern slides and an adaptet 

for projecting 35 mm filmslides and 2 x 
? slides \ motor-driven blower keeps 
yjector materials and lamp cool. By 
ling a lever the operator instantly 
itches to the type of projection ce 
d. A matched lens system eliminates 

e need to adjust the instrument for 
listance Other features are accessible 
for easy servicing, concealed, self 
tained eley iting legs two post card 
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Beseler Projector Model OA 2. 


holders and double slide carrier, two 
handles to facilitate carrying. 

Complete descriptive literature is avail- 
able on request to the Charles Beseler 
Company, 243 East 23rd St., New York 


iO. N. ¥. 


Simmel-Meservey 
Appointments 

Simmel-Meservey of Beverly Hills, 
California, producers and distributors of 
educational films and recordings, an- 
nounce the addition to its executive 
staff of Stanley Simmel, son of Louis 
C, Simmel, co-founder and general man- 
ager of the company. Young Simmel 
who recently received his discharge after 
three and a half years of service with 
the Camouflage Section of the Army, 
takes charge of distribution of the Re- 
Division. Simmel-Meservey’s 
eastern representative and Export Depart- 
ment for all territories outside the United 
States, except Continental Europe, is 
H. Neuert & Associates, 32 West Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago, while its for- 
eign distribution is handled by Animex, 
Haarlem, Holland. 


cordings 


Veteran Victor Executive Dies 


EK. L. Schroeder, widely known in 
the lomm industry, and for more than 
25 years with the Victor Animato- 
graph Corporation, died in Davenport, 
lowa on February 20th, after a year’s 
“Ernie”, as he was known 
to thousands of dealers, distributors 
and users of 16mm equipment, suf- 
fered a general breakdown in health 
and was on leave of absence from 
Victor until his death. 

High tribute was paid him by S. 
G. Rose, executive vice-president of 
the corporation, for outstanding con- 
tributions to the progress of the 16mm 
industry and visual education as a 
whole. 


illness. 


Born in Garnaville, Iowa, Mr. 
Schroeder began work for the Victor 
\nimatograph Corporation in 1918, 
where he forged rapidly to the front. 
In his upward climb he was first made 
Lantern Slide and 
Department. Later, in 
1923 he was appointed Director of all 
dealer sales, and in 1934 was made 
General Sales Manager. 


manager of the 
Stereopticon 
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FILMS 


Astor Pictures Corporation 

130 W. 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on page 157) 

Bailey Film Service 

P, O. Box 2528, Hollywood 28, Cal. 

404 N. Goodwin St., Urbana, Il. 
Bell & Howell Co. 

1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13, Ill 

(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
Bray Studios, Ine. 

729 Seventh Ave., New York 19 


Castle Films, Inc. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
(See advertisement on page 111) 
Catholic Movies 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 
1409 79th St., North Bergen, N. J. 
College Film Center 
84 East Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill 
Community Movies 
1426 W. Washington St 
Charleston 2, W. Va 
Coronet Instructional Films 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 
(See advertisement on page 153) 
DeVry School Films 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, III. 
(See advertisement on page 112) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Ine, 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Educational Projection Service 
6600 Lehigh Ave., Chicago 30, Il 
Films, Ine. 
330W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 
64 East Lake St., Chicago, I11. 
314 S.W. Ninth Ave., Portland 5, Or 
109 N. Akard St., Dallas 1, Tex. 
101 Marietta St., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
1709 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 14, Cal 
68 Post St., San Francisco, Cal 
(See advertisement on page 141) 
Fryan Film Service 
Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gallagher Film Service 
123 S. Washington, Green Bay, Wis 
General Films, Ltd. 
1534 13th Ave., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont. 
Hoffberg Preductions, Ine. 
620 Ninth Ave., New York, N. Y 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, Ill 
(See advertisement on page 137) 
Institutional Cinema Service, Ine. 
1560 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
432 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md 
Knowledge Builders Classroom Films 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Lewis Film Service 
1145 N. Market St., Wichita 5, Kan. 
(See advertisement on page 146) 
Mogull’s Ine. 
68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
National Film Service 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 
309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Official Films, Inc. 
25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Pictorial Films Ine. 
R.K.O. Building, Radio City 20, N. Y 
(See advertisement on page 118) 
Planet Pictures, Inc. 
5746 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 155) 
Post Pictures Corporation 
723 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
The Princeton Film Center 
55 Mountain Ave., Princeton, N. J. 
Shadow Arts Studio 
1036 Chorro St., San Luis Obispo, Cal 
(See advertisement on page 154) 
Simmel-Meservey 
9588 Brighton Way, Beverly Hills, Cal 
(See advertisement on page 116) 
Southern Visual Films 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn. 
(See advertisement on page 154) 
Swank’s Motion Pictures 
620 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis, Mo 
(See advertisement on page 152) 
Teaching Aids Exchange 
Box 1127, Modesto, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 152) 


Universal Pictures Co., Inc. 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20 
(See advertisement on page 146) 

Visual Education Incorporated 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Texas 
Cotton Exch. Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex. 
Vocational Guidance Films, Ine. 
2718 Beaver Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Ine. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Young America Films, Ine, 
18 KE. 41st St., New York 17, N. Y 
(See advertisement on page 139) 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, III. 
351 Turk St., San Francisco 2, Cal. 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas 1, Tex. 


MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTORS and SUPPLIES 


Amacker’s Audio Visual Service 

2230 Kk. Johnson St., Madison 4, Wis 
The Ampro Corporation 

2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18 

(See advertisement on page 143) 

Bell & Howell Co. 

1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13 

(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
Calhoun Company 

101 Marietta St., NW, Atlanta 3, Ga 
Community Movies 

1426 W. Washington St. 

Charleston 2, W. Va. 
DeVry Corporation 

1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Ill 

(See advertisement on page 112) 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Ine, 

Kodascope Libraries 

356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
Gallagher Film Service 


123 S. Washington, Green Bay, Wis. 


General Films, Ltd. 
1534 13th Ave., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont 


Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal 


Holmes Projector Co. 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago 14, Il. 
(See advertisement on page 148) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 KE. Eighth St., Chicago 5, Ill 
(See advertisement on page 137) 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
$32 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Mogull’s Ine, 
68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y 
Radio Corporation of America 
Educational Dept., Camden, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 119) 
Ralke Company 


829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 


Ryan Visual Aids Service 
409 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia. 
S. 0. S. Cinema Supply Corp. 


449 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Southern Visual Films 


686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn. 


(See advertisement on page 154) 

Vietor Animatograph Corp. 

Davenport, Iowa 

(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Visual Edueation Incorporated 

12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex. 

Cotton Exch. Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Ine. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCREENS 


Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc, 
2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 39 
(See advertisement on page 114) 
Fryan Film Service 
Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Hirsch & Kaye 


239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal. 


Mogull’s Inc. 
68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
National Film Service 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C, 
309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va, 
Society for Visual Education, Ine, 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, III. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Southern Visual Films 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn 
(See advertisement on page 154) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc, 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDEFILMS 


Film Publishers, Ine. 
12 BE. 44th St., New York 17, N. ¥ 
(See advertisement on page 151) 
Society for Visual Education, Ine. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, II. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Stilifiim, Ine. 

8443 Melrose Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 154) 
Visual Sciences, Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement on page 154) 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Ine, 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Young America Films Ine. 
18 FE. 41st St.. New York 17, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 139) 


SLIDES (KODACHROME 2 x 2) 


Brooking Tatum, 
Kelseyville, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 154) 
Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal. 
Kime Kolor Pictures 
1761 Sonoma Dr., Altadena, Cal 
(See advertisement on page 152) 
Kiein & Goodman 
18 S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Munday & Collins 
814 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 154) 
Philp Photo Visual Service 
1954 Pasadena Ave., Long Beach, Cal 
(See advertisement on page 150) 
Shadow Arts Studio 
1036 Chorro St., San Luis Obispo, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 154) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 EK. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Western Colorfilms 
3734 N.E. Chico St., Portland 13, Ore. 
(See advertisement on page 152) 


SLIDES (Standard 3!/, x 4) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, III. 
(See advertisement on page 137) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 110) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Ine. 
222 Oakridge Blvd. 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
(See advertisement on page 154) 
Ryan Visual Alds Service 
109 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia. 
Slidecraft 
257 Audley St., South Orange, N. J. 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


American Optical Co. 
Buffalo 11, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 109) 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester 2, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 115) 
Chas. Beseler Company 
243 E. 23rd St.. New York 10, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 117) 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Il 
(See advertisement on page 112) 
General Films, Ltd. 
1534 13th Ave., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont. 
(olde Manufacturing Co. 
1220 W. Madison St., Chicago 7 
(See advertisement on page 147) 
Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal. 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 110) 
Society for Visual Education, Ine. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, III. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Ralke Company 
829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 
409 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia 
Southern Visual Films 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn. 
(See advertisement on page 98) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





